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NOTES AND STUDIES 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN MSS 
OF CANONS 


V. THE VERSION CALLED Prisca: (@) THE JusTEL MS (J) now 
BopDL. E Mus. 100-102, AND THE editio princeps (PARIS, 1661). 


THE earliest collection of conciliar decisions that can be called 
a code of canon law is the collection from which canons of the council 
of Antioch were cited at the council of Chalcedon. That collection 
consisted exclusively of the canons of six or seven councils held in the 
Greek East during the fourth century ; and it may have been put together 
as early as about A.D. 400. 

The beginnings of the codification of canon law in the Latin West 
lagged, though not by very many years, behind its beginnings in the 
East. Always and everywhere its nucleus was something Eastern and 
Greek. Originally this nucleus was only the canons of Nicaea; for the 
Nicene council was regarded in the orthodox West as something quite 
unique, and even its canons had a privileged position which they 
perhaps never acquired, and certainly did not acquire so early, in the 
East. This prerogative was no doubt in the main due to the dogmatic 
value set on the Nicene Creed, though something may also be attributed 
to the presence and participation of some few Western representatives 
in the Council. And when the corpus of Western canon law first 
extended itself beyond the narrow limits of the twenty canons of 
Nicaea, the additions sheltered themselves in one way or another under 
the same august title. In particular all the earliest evidence we have 
suggests that in Rome and Italy the council of Sardica was regarded 
as a sort of continuation of the council of Nicaea, and its canons as 
a series continuous with the Nicene. 

It was exactly this unconscious developement in Italy and Rome of 
the primitive Nicene code which first stirred historical enquiry, and so 
led to a more legitimate and systematic extension of Western canon 
law. The conciliar movement when it first spread to the West, early in 
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the third century, found the soil most congenial to its growth in Africa. 
St Cyprian, with his clear-cut views about the episcopate and his genius 
for organization, gave it a powerful impetus: the votes of eighty-seven 
African bishops in his Rebaptism council of a.p. 256 are the earliest 
piece of conciliar acts, Greek or Latin, that we possess. A century and 
a half after Cyprian the Africans were not only holding regular councils 
at Carthage, but were preserving the record of their decisions. The 
Nicene canons were acknowledged, in common with universal Western 
custom, as primary: but they were reinforced for practical purposes 
with a growing body of local material. 

Therefore when controversy broke out between the Roman Church 
under Zosimus and the African Church under Aurelius of Carthage as 
to’ what was or was not valid canon law, the only code universally 
recognized on both sides was that contained in the twenty canons of 
Nicaea. Beyond these the Africans acknowledged nothing binding 
but their own native legislation; the Roman Church gave the same 
binding force, within the limits set by the Nicene canons, to the dicta 
of its own authority, that is, the letters of the popes, but they pro- 
pounded as Nicene a larger body of canons than that known at 
Carthage. The Africans did not of course claim that their local code 
had any authority across the seas: the Roman Church did not in 
terms assert that papal decisions had valid currency in Africa. But the 
question what was the true extent of the code of Nicaea, to which both 
Rome and Africa acknowledged allegiance, was a question of historical 
fact to be determined by evidence and enquiry. 

The historian has good reason to be grateful for the moral delinquencies 
and legalistic subterfuges of one Apiarius, a priest of the church of 
Sicca in the proconsular province of Africa, since his deposition at 
home and his appeal or appeals to the pope were the immediate cause 
of a controversy of which the documents throw the first real light we 
have on the ovigines of Western canon law. And not only so, but in 
both Rome and Carthage the result of the controversy was the acquisition 
from the East of new material. To Carthage there came, in answer to 
the mission sent from thence to Atticus of Constantinople and Cyril of 
Alexandria, certainly from Atticus a new Latin version of the canons of 
Nicaea, and possibly from Cyril a heterogeneous collection of docu- 
ments from the archives of the Alexandrian Church bearing on the 
councils of Nicaea and Sardica, and on the personal history of 
St Athanasius who was present at both those two councils—a collection 
which has come down to us through the medium of a Verona MS 
written three centuries later. But it concerns our immediate purpose 
much more nearly that in Rome there now appeared the first version of 
the Greek code of canon law, a version strictly Roman in its origin, 
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though in the course of time and in a developed recension it became 
widely known and popular as the version of St Isidore. It consisted of 
(1) a large amount of Nicene and quasi-Nicene matter, prefaces, creed, 
canons ‘quae sancta Romana recipit ecclesia’, ‘quas memorata suscipiens 
confirmauit ecclesia’: (2) the series of the canons of Ancyra, Neo- 
caesarea, Gangra, Antioch, and Laodicea, numbered continuously after 
those of Nicaea, from xxi to clx: (3) the canons of Constantinople, 
numbered independently: (4) the canons of Sardica under the title 
‘Incipit concilium Nicaenum xx episcoporum quae in graeco non 
habentur sed in latino inueniuntur ita’. 

I hope some day to justify by critical analysis of the MSS my con- 
clusions as to place and date of the collection. Meanwhile I must assume 
that it took shape in Rome and somewhere about a.D. 425, since it 
contains also the series of African documents bearing on the controversy 
over Apiarius, namely, the Acts of the Carthaginian council of 419, the 
answers of Atticus and Cyril, and the letters sent from Carthage to 
Popes Boniface and Celestine respectively, extracted doubtless from the 
archives of the Roman see.’ 

Here then we have the first known Western translation of the Greek 
code, and it is, I am quite sure, Roman. We cannot tell how far it was 
recognized as authoritative : but at least it was preserved in the Roman 
archives, and was accessible to canonists and collectors, whether Roman 
or foreign, for a recension of this Isidorian version appears in Gaul 
hardly later than the end of the fifth century, while at the beginning of 
the sixth the famous Roman collection of Dionysius Exiguus is, so far 
as its material is common with that of the earlier collection, nothing 
else than a revision of this latter by the help of the Greek. 

Thus both the ‘Isidorian’ collection, in its original form, and the 
collection of Dionysius—the two collections most widely spread, 
whether in their original forms or in later recensions, throughout 
Western Europe—are wholly and simply Roman. The Roman Church 
was, to a larger extent than has hitherto been recognized, the source 
from which Greek canon law penetrated the Latin West. 


Hitherto everything has been fairly clear. But a much more puzzling 
problem remains: and it is to the elucidation of that further problem 
that the present paper is devoted. A third collection of canon law, of 
which the common nucleus, in all its extant representatives, is an inde- 
pendent version of Greek councils together with the documents of the 


1 It is possible that an earlier stage of the collection, put together between June 
and December a. pD. 419, lies before us in the MS Vindob. 2141 saec. ix (my T): 
on this problem see the forthcoming part of my Monumenta i pp. 623, 624. 
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controversy about Apiarius, emerges in Italy between the date of the 
original ‘Isidore’ and the date of the official Roman collection of 
Dionysius. It is certainly later than the council of Chalcedon in 451, 
since it includes a version of the Chalcedonian canons. It is almost 
certainly earlier than Dionysius, since there would have been no place 
for any such collection after that of Dionysius had got into circulation, 
and the common ancestor of the four groups of Italian MSS in which 
this third collection has come down to us can hardly be later and is 
probably earlier than the opening years of the sixth century. If its 
wide circulation points to Rome as the centre from which it would 
most easily be diffused, the extraordinary low level alike of its his- 
torical knowledge, of its rendering of the Greek, and of its Latin style, 
forbids us to suppose that it can have had any official character or im- 
primatur. By a mistake of its first editor it was labelled the Prisca, 
and it is too late in the day to attempt to alter the label which has 
now attached to it for more than two and a half centuries. Our further 
examination of it must take its start from the work of this first editor, 
Christopher Justel. 

Christopher Justel was a French Proiestant, whose labours in 
printing and publishing the,early codes of canon law, both Greek and 
Latin, can never be forgotten, and may truly be said to be beyond 
praise, for as regards the texts he was a pioneer in an almost untrodden 
field. But he only concerns us here for one section of a posthumous 
work : his earlier editions are summarily enumerated below.’ He died 
in 1649: but it was not till 1661 that his son Henry with the help of 
G. Voel and doubtless under the patronage of Archbishop Pierre de 
Marca, published the two stately folios of which it is the first object of 
every student of early Canon Law to possess a copy, for still, after so 
long an interval has elapsed, they put into his hands a larger number 
of original texts than are contained in any subsequent publication : 
Bibliotheca Iuris Canonici Veteris in duos tomos distributa, quorum unus 
canonum ecclesiasticorum codices antiqguos tum Graecos tum Latinos com- 
plectitur, subiunctis vetustissimis eorumdem Canonum Collectoribus Latinis : 
alter vero insigniores Iuris Canonici Veteris Collectores Graecos exhibet: 
ex antiguis Codicibus MSS. Bibliothecae Christophori Iustelli. ‘The 

1 1610. BiBAos xavévew rijs KaBodinAs éxxdnoias ... Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Uni- 
uersae: the Greek code with Latin rendering on the opposite page. 1614. Codex 
Canonum Ecclesiae Africanae : the Carthaginian council of 419 with the Greek version 
ofit. 1615. Another edition, at the same publisher’s, of the same book : if my copies 
are complete, the only difference is that the later edition adds two indices. 1628. 
Codex Canonum Ecclesiasticorum Dionysit Exigui : item Epistolica Synodica S. Cyrilli 
et Concilii Alexandrini contra Nestorium: the main part of the book is the editio 


princeps of Dionysius. 1643. Another edition, at the same publisher's, of the same 
book: with a small amount of new matter (pp. vi+18) added at the end. 
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second volume, with the Greek collectors and commentators from 
John Scholasticus onwards, must perforce be neglected here. The 
first volume must be briefly described : 


(i) pp. 29-96. The Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Vniuersae of a.D. 1610 
‘emendatior quam in prima editione’. 


(ii) pp. 97-180. Codex Canonum Ecclesiasticorum Dionysit Exigui 
. .. ex antiquissimo codice MS. bibliothecae Christoph. Iustelli. The texts 
already printed by Justel in 1628 and 1643. 


(iii) pp. 181-248. Collectio Decretorum FPontificum Romanorum 
auctore Dionysio Exiguo. The preface of Dionysius and the chapter- 
headings of the Decretals from Siricius to Anastasius (pp. 183-189) are 
repeated from Justel’s edition of 1643: the body of the Decretals is no 
doubt borrowed from the Mainz edition of 1525 or (more probably) the 
Paris edition of 1609. 

(iv) pp. 249-274. Altera Collectio Decretorum FPontificum Rom. 
Collectioni Dionysianae addita. ‘These are the additional Decretals found 
in the expanded Dionysius as sent by Pope Hadrian to Charles the 
Great. 

(v) pp. 275-304. The Prisca, which is the subject of this paper, 
and to which I shall return in a moment. 

(vi) pp. 305-444. Codex Canonum Ecclesiae Africanae, Graece & 
Latine ex editione Christoph. Justelli an. 1615 in multis emendata: the 
texts followed by lists of various readings, Latin and Greek, and by 
some five and twenty folio pages of notes. 

(vii) pp. 445-466.  Filyentii Ferrandi Ecclesiae Carthaginiensis 
Diaconi Breviatio Canonum, and Cresconii Episcopi Africani Breviarium 
Canonicum. Apparently reprinted from the editio princeps of 1588. 

(viii) Appendix pp. iii-xxxii. Martini Bracarensis Episcopi Collectio 
Orientalium Canonum ... curd et studio Ioan. Doviatit [Doujat].. . 
nunc primum edita, But in the Appendix itself this claim to be the 
first edition finds no place. 

(ix) Appendix pp. xxxiii-cxii. Crisconii Episcopi Africani alterum 
opus antehac non editum quod Canones Conciliorum et decreta Pontificum 
expandit. ‘That is to say, it is a complete edition of the work included 
under no. vii supra, the canons referred to being printed in full. 


Let us now return to the thirty pages, more or less, which are the 
most distinctive contribution of the whole volume to the history of 
Latin Canon Law—the edition on pp. 275-304 of the so-called Prisca. 

Prisca Canonum editio Latina, complectens Canones Conciliorum 
Ancyrani, Neocaesariensis, Nicaeni, Sardicensis, Gangrensis, Antiochent, 
Laodicensis, Constantinopolitani, & Calchedonensis, nunc primum edita ex 
vetustissimo Codice MS. Christoph. Lustelii. 

Fortunately this ‘most ancient MS’ is still extant, and we can there- 
fore control the proceedings of the editor—or editors, since we cannot 
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tell, except in certain cases, whether the responsibility attaches to 
Christopher Justel or to his literary executors, Henry Justel and Voel. 
Difficulties begin already when we compare the title as given above 
with the texts actually printed. In the first place there is no sign of 
the canons of Laodicea which should have been found after the canons of 
Antioch on p. 296, In the second place the canons of Constantinople 
do not precede, as the title leads us to expect, the canons of Chalcedon, 
but follow them on p. 302. In both cases the title is wrong, and the 
text is right. The additional evidence now at our disposal for the 
reconstitution of the Prisca shews us that the council of Laodicea never 
formed part of it, and that Chalcedon and Constantinople were always 
intermingled with one another, exactly as in Justel’s MS. ° 

But there is another more curious and more complicated feature of 
the edition. On pp. 286, 287 we are surprised to find that, while the 
rest of the printed text appears in the usual type, large and regular and 
consistently maintained throughout the volume, the list of the bishops 
at Nicaea is set in a smaller and certainly less pleasing fount. What is 
the reason of this? It is simply that space had to be saved, between 
the council of Nicaea and the council of Gangra, for the insertion of the 
matter that begins a third of the way down p. 287 and ends near the top 
of p. 288 under the title SARDICENSIS CONCILII FRAGMENTA. One copy 
at least survives of the sheet as originally printed, with no change of 
type and no Sardican material at all, under the press-mark H 1 2 Tur. 
in the Bodleian. That unique copy survives to testify to the form in 
which the editors intended to issue their work. 

So far so good: but we have still to find out why a change was 
made. And fortunately Baluze in the preface to his posthumous 
edition of Archbishop de Marca’s opuscuda has given us an explanation. 
Justel as a Protestant disapproved of the appeals to Rome authorized 
by the canons of Sardica and cut out, though he did not destroy, the 
leaves containing the canons of the offending council.!. He could with 
reason have entirely omitted Sardica, just as he omitted Carthage, from 
his printed text, on the ground that, like Carthage, it was Latin material 
not Greek. But he had been dead ten years when the edition was 
being prepared for press: and at some time before his death he had 
confessed to de Marca how he had tampered with the MS. Therefore 
when de Marca heard that publication of Justel’s material was imminent, 
he took steps to hold it up until the Sardican canons had had assigned 
to them the same place in the printed volume that they originally 
occupied in the manuscript. That is the secret of the small type that 

1 As it is certain in my opinion that Justel rearranged the contents of the MS 


(see below, p. 345), I think it not improbable that this dissection of Sardican leaves 
was simply part of the rearrangement, and had no fraudulent meaning. 
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marks pp. 286, 287 in ordinary copies of the Bibliotheca Turis Canonici 
Veteris : it is to provide room for the printing of canons 14-18 of Sardica. 

But the tale of confusion does not end there. De Marca had 
secured the incorporation of two leaves of Sardican canons into the 
printed text: but Justel had cut out four leaves (at least) and four 
leaves cut away from their surroundings are now bound up again at the 
place from which they were taken, and while canons 15-17 and parts of 
canons 14 and 18 are printed by Voel and H. Justel, they could have 
printed also the concluding canons and the names of the bishops. For 
these pieces the forthcoming part of my Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta 
Luris Antiquissima will for the first time cite the MS. 

Henry Justel presented his father’s MSS of canons to the Bodleian 
Library in 1675. Our MS, rearranged (presumably by Christopher) in 
three volumes, has since that time borne the alternative press-marks 
3686, 3687, 3688 and e Musaeo 100, Ior, roz. 


At this point it will be convenient to proceed to a detailed examina- 
tion and description of the MS—according to my nomenclature J. In 
strong contrast to the MS I shall describe in section (4) of this paper, 
everything about J is complicated, its composition and its history alike. 

There is no doubt that the MS is of Italian origin: the internal 
evidence of its contents, the external evidence of its script, tell the same 
tale. The hand is a beautiful uncial of about A.D. 600, too beautiful to 
have been that of any but an Italian scribe. But its earliest traceable 
home is the Benedictine abbey of Fleury on the Loire near Orleans: 
for round the margin of the last page of each gathering and the first 
page of the next a ninth-century hand has scrawled the inscription 
HIC EST LIBER SANCTI BENEDICT! ABBATI DE FLORIACO MONASTERII.' 
As the monastery of Fleury was not founded (by Bathildis, wife of 
Chlodovech II) till a.p. 667 and the MS was written half a century or 
more earlier, there is no difficulty at all in supposing that just as the 
Corbie MS was brought from Southern Gaul to Bathildis’ new founda- 
tion of Corbie, so the Fleury MS was brought from Italy to her new 
foundation of Fleury. 

For some nine hundred years there is nothing to be said about the 
fortunes of the MS: doubtless it reposed peacefully upon the shelves 


1 On each occasion the inscription has been carefully erased: but enough is de- 
cipherable, on one occasion or another, to guarantee an accurate restoration. But 
so far as I know, the late E. W. B. Nicholson, Bod!ey’s Librarian, and myself, 
examining the MS now many years ago, were the first to detect the presence and 
the recurrence of the inscription. Obviously the sheets of the MS were unbound 
at the date of the inscription, and the object was to insure the MS, by a sort of 
repeated press-mark, against loss or dismemberment. 
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of the monastic library. But soon after the time when the monastic 
libraries of England suffered dispersion, a similar fate befell some (though 
fortunately only a minority) of the monastic libraries of France through 
the destructive activities of the Hugenots in the Civil Wars. Fleury 
suffered among others. Fortunately there were not wanting scholars on 
the Protestant side to do what they could to save books and MSS. The 
largest number of the Fleury MSS that survive found their way into the 
possession of Paul Bongars and so to the library of the town of Berne. 
By what means our MS came into the hands of another Protestant, 
Christopher Justel of Sedan, we do not know, nor how long he had 
had it before his death in 1649. But it passed to his son Henry, and, 
as I have said, by gift from Henry to the Bodleian Library in 1675. 

So much for the history of the MS. Examination of its contents and 
their proper and original sequence is hampered in the first place by the 
rearrangement (by Christopher Justel, it would seem) in three volumes, 
and further, when we have put aside that trifurcation, by an original 
bipartite division into sheets signed by letters of the alphabet A-F, and 
sheets signed by numerals 1-x111. Which group comes first ? and are 
the two groups divided by any corresponding grouping of contents ? 


(a) Thirteen quaternions signed 1-x11 


MS e Mus. tot fol 86 q1 contents: folia Ancyra (capitula, canons, 
subscriptions) 
fol 8a NerocagesareEA (do. do. do.) 


fol 166 q 1 fol 115 Nicaea (capitula, preface, 
creed, canons, subscrip- 
fol 246 [q 11 tions as far as no. 200 at 

erased } the end of fol 246) 
MS e Mus. Io0 one leaf lost the lost leaf contained the 
fol 76 (q m1 remaining signatures of 
erased | Nicaea, and the title of 

Carthage 


folia CArTHAGE (capitula, acta, 
canons, subscriptions) 
fol 155 qv fol 196 (letter to Boniface) 
fol 236 v1 


fol 24a (letter to Atticus) 
fol 256 (letter to Celestine) 
MS e Mus. 102 fol 36 vir! folia Epnuesus 
fol 116 [vir 
erased] 
fol 194 [viu1 half 
erased } 
fol 274 x 
fol 356 q x1 
fol 436 x11 
fol 516 q xm fol 496 (subscriptions) 


1 Of sheet vu the first 5 leaves are bound up as the close of e Mus. 190, the last 
3 as the beginning of e Mus, 102. 
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(6) Six guaternions signed A to F 


MS e Mus. ror (one whole contents [Sarpica (capitula, canons 1-x111) } 
gathering lost, 
signed A) 
fol 326 [q B fol25a@ SaRDICA (canons xIIII-xx, 
erased | subscriptions) 
fol 2ga GaANGRA (capitula, epistle, 
canons) 
fol 406 q C fol 35a AwntiocH (capitula, epistle, 
canons, subscriptions) 
fol 485 q D fol 456 CHaLcepon(capitula,canons, 
subscriptions) 
fol 566 [q E half 
erased | 
fol 626 q F fol 58a CONSTANTINOPLE (capitula, 
2 folios lost be- canons, subscriptions, but 
tween 60 and 61 88 names lost between 


fol 60 and fol 61) 
fol 625 Ruimini(the beginning of the 
orthodox letter: one page) 


Which of these two main divisions of the MS had precedence in the 
original arrangement? That question would not be easy to answer on 
the argument of their contents, since these appear to be rather parallel 
than successive the one to the other: but the evidence of the set-off of 
the script from the beginning of one gathering to the end of its pre- 
decessor appears to be decisive in favour of the conclusion that the 
gatherings signed by letters of the alphabet were placed first, and that 
the gatherings signed by numerals followed. (i) On the last page, 
fol 62 4, of the set A to F in e Mus. ror is the take-off INCIPIVNT CON- 
STITVTA CANONVM ANCYRENSIVM from the first page, fol 1 a of e Mus. 
to1, of the set 1-x11. (ii) On the last page, fol 51 4 of e Mus. roz, of 
the same set 1-x111 is the take-off INCP CAPITVLA LIBRI EPIGRAMMATVM 
SCI PROSPERI, with the numbers of capitula I-xxv down the page. That 
is from the first page of a MS now numbered lat. 11326 in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, which bears on its fly-leaf the inscription 
‘ Bibliothecae Sedanensis ex dono Christophori Justelli’: and as the 
handwriting appears contemporary if not identical with that of the 
canonical collection, we are safe in concluding that the Fleury MS had 
contained within one cover three parts, (2) sheets A to F Councils, 
(4) sheets 1-x111, a second part of Councils, (¢) the poems of Prosper. 
This composite MS was presumably dismembered by Christopher 
Justel ; the two sections of Councils were rearranged by him in three 
small volumes of which one contained Carthage, one Ephesus, and the 
third the remaining conciliar matter ; these were retained in his own 
hands, while the Prosper portion, as of less interest to him than the 
Councils, was presented to the library of Sedan. 
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That is about as far as we can get on the evidence of the Justel MS 
alone. The problem of the origin and proper contents of the collection 
discovered by Justel and by him labelled Prisca remains unsolved. 
But the Justel MS is not the only witness now known to the existence 
and contents of the Prisca. The Ballerini had at their disposal two 
MSS in the Vatican, Mansi called attention to one in the Chapter 
Library of Lucca, which ran parallel—but each of the three inde- 
pendently of one another—to parts of the matter of the Justel MS. 
Maassen was able to describe a much larger mass of MSS, grouping 
them into four families under the common heading ‘ Vier verwandte 
italische Sammlungen des 6. Jahrhunderts’ (pp. 500-536). Two of 
these families consisted of only a single MS apiece: Justel’s MS, and 
the Vatican MS Reginensis 1997 from Chieti, of the early ninth 
century, the singular value of which was patent to the critical acumen of 
the Ballerini. The two other groups he named from individual repre- 
sentatives ‘ Die Sammlung der Handschrift von Sanct Blasien’, ‘ Die 
Sammlung der vaticanischen Handschrift’ : and to these two groups he 
(quite erroneously) gave the place of honour. Maassen’s book is 
absolutely indispensable to the student: as an industrious and inde- 
fatigable collector of material he is beyond praise: but as an inter- 
preter of the facts he is immeasurably below the level of the Ballerini, 
and the Ballerini, with far fewer facts at their command, divined what 
Maassen with his greater knowledge missed, the central position of the 
Chieti MS in the process of investigation into the problem of the 
Prisca. 

In the next number of the Journat I hope to proceed to the ex- 
amination of the contents of the Chieti MS (which I call 1), and the 
demonstration of its superior originality and unique value. 


C. H. Turner. 
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THE CAESAREAN TEXT 


* THE Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark’, by Kirsopp Lake and 
R. P. Blake and Mrs S. New, is the title of a reprint from the Harvard 
Theological Review (vol. xxi, Oct. 1928), which in size and importance 
is a regular book (pp. 207-404 = 198 pp.). The volume is prefaced by 
a Table of Contents, which is really needed, so many and so compli- 
cated are the subjects handled. 

The Caesarean text may be defined as the text of the Gospels as 
read at Caesarea in the time of Origen. It had been noticed, particu- 
larly by Canon Streeter in his book Zhe Four Gospels, that in some of 
Origen’s works written at Caesarea in Palestine the Gospel quotations 
have affinity with variant readings found in certain MSS and versions. 
An approximate list is : 

Codd. @-565, 1 &c., 13-69-124 &c., 28, 700; the Georgian, the 
Armenian. Allied in various ways are: the Old Syriac, codex W, the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary; more occasionally, some Old Latin 
codices." 

The editors first collect all the variants for Mark i, vi, xi, in tables; 
then the singular readings of the various authorities are considered 
(pp. 213-257). Next follows an analysis of the quotations from Mark in 
Origen (pp. 258-277), and in Eusebius (pp. 277-285). The Georgian 
Version and its history is discussed, pp. 286-307 and 358-375: the 
main point is that this version was made from the Armenian before the 
Armenian had been revised from the Greek (p. 307). But from what 
was the Armenian version originally made ? This is discussed, pp. 307- 
312: the editors sum up on p. 310. There we read in the same para- 
graph: (1) ‘it is certain that the original Armenian was a strongly 
Caesarean text’, and (2) ‘we are justified in accepting the otherwise 
more probable view that the Armenian is based on the Syriac’. So far 
as this judgement is a rejection of F. Macler’s theories about the 
Armenian, I have nothing to say against it, but if we take the proposi- 
tions (1) and (2) together, must we not conclude that the Old Syriac is 
a strongly Caesarean text? I shall return to this point later, but it is 
clear that, if it be accepted, ‘ Caesarean ’ becomes only another name for 
‘non-Byzantine Eastern text/s]’. 


1 In this list W is the Washington or Freer Codex (5th cent.), © the Koridethi 
Codex from Tephrice, east of Siwas in Armenia (gth cent.), 565 is called by 
Tischendorf 2°, 
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There follows a section on Syriac Versions, first on the Palestinian 
(or ‘ Jerusalem’) Syriac Lectionary, to which I shall return, and then 
there is a section called ‘Conclusion’: on p. 324 is a stemma codicum, 
which will at least shew how complicated is the matter dealt with, as 
indeed the Conclusion itself points out. 

Four valuable Excursuses conclude the work. The Second Excursus, 
on the Georgian, has been already referred to. The Third is a temperate 
appeal by Mrs New for reconsidering the date and character of the 
Harclean version. The theory that more or less holds the field at 
present is that the version of the four minor Catholic Epistles, com- 
monly printed with the Peshitta and critically edited by Dr Gwynn, 
belongs to the true Philoxenian, as also does Gwynn’s text of the 
Apocalypse: othetwise the version is lost, or may never have existed. 
The Harclean Syriac, on the other hand, with its odd over-literal imita- 
tions of Greek idiom, is the work of Thomas of Heraclea in the year 
616, who also collated some Greek MSS and put some of their readings 
in the margin. Mrs New brings some interesting arguments to suggest 
that the ‘ Harclean’ as edited by White zs the Philoxenian, and that 
Thomas of Heraclea’s part was confined to the various readings in the 
margin and the asterisks and critical notes. It may be asked whether 
anything like the style of the ‘ Harclean’ was ever seen in Syriac so 
early as 550: it seems to me a little difficult to separate the work of 
Thomas of Heraclea from that of his contemporary Paul of Tella, who 
produced the Syro-Hexaplaric version of the Old Testament while in 
exile, like ‘Thomas, near Alexandria. And if the ‘ Harclean’ be the 
* Philoxenian’ only slightly revised, it will be necessary to date Gwynn’s 
minor Catholic Epistles still earlier, for in those Epistles, as in the 
Apocalypse, the Harclean as edited by White is based on a text like 
that originally discovered by Pococke and edited by Gwynn. 

The Fourth Excursus is a tentative reconstruction of the ‘ Caesarean’ 
text of Mark i, vi, and xi, which it was well worth while to make, as it 
gives the reader an opportunity of seeing what is the general style of that 
text, as compared with familiar entities like the ‘ Received Text’ or 
Westcott and Hort. 

Excursus I is not for the general reader, but it is most instructive to 
the worker. It is an attempt to exhibit the actual variants found in the 
X-text of Mark xi among the MSS of Sinai, Patmos, and Jerusalem 
(pp- 349-357). It may perhaps be not out of place to explain why 
Professor Lake thought it worth while ‘to do so much to learn so little’ 
(p. 345, note). What von Soden called the A-text is variously known as 
the xowy, the Constantinopolitan or Byzantine, and the ‘Textus Re- 
ceptus’. A further name given by Lake to one branch of it, defined as 
‘the most popular text in MSS of the roth to the 14th century’ 
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(p. 340), is the ‘ Ecclesiastical’ text. The X-text has had few defenders 
since the late Dean Burgon as representing the apostolic autographs, 
but in one form or another it was the dominant text in the Middle 
Ages: if an ancient or aberrant codex were being corrected in late 
times it would be to the X-type that it would be more or less assimi- 
lated. That, in fact, is the method adopted in the reconstruction of the 
archetype of the ‘ Ferrar-Group’, and also of the Caesarean text: the 
extant MSS are compared with the A-text, and the reading which dis- 
agrees with the X-text is taken to be the reading of the special group. 
But which type of A-text should be taken as the standard? The 
‘Received Text’ as printed by Stephanus and Elzevir was not a bad 
representation of A, but in quite a number of instances it had an 
eccentric reading, and in a number more it had been corrected by 
Erasmus to agree with good MSS and so, though perhaps nearer the 
‘true’ text, it did not represent A correctly.’ 

Professor Lake’s very full collation of Mk. xi—over 50 MSS at Sinai, 
20 at Patmos, over 20 at Jerusalem—makes several things clear. In 
the first place von Soden’s recensions or groups of X (called by him 
K*, K*, K*, &c.) do not emerge. ‘ There is extraordinarily little evi- 
dence of close family relationship between MSS even in the same 
library. They have essentially the same text with a large amount of 
sporadic variation’ (p. 341). It may be added that this ‘ sporadic varia- 
tion’ consists of small graphical errors, such as the omission of words 
by single MSS or small changes of tense or order: that is to say, they 
are the sort of variations made by scribes who are copying a text of 
which they understand the grammatical meaning.” 

But the collation also shews that what Lake calls ‘the Ecclesiastical 
text’ is a real entity. Not that it is a ‘recension’ properly so called, 
i.e. a conscious edition of the text: it is rather of the nature of a com- 
posite photograph, an average from which no member of the group 
differs very much. Its value to modern scholars is that it 7s the average 
mediaeval Greek text: the differences of any given MS or group of 
MSS from this ‘ Ecclesiastical’ average text are significant for character- 
izing the textual character of the MS or group. Lake points out on 
p. 340 the almost inevitable errors into which von Soden’s collaborators 
fell by collating their single MSS on a ‘good’ modern critical text 
instead of using this average text—or, failing that, its near relative the 
Textus Receptus. 


1 Examples are: ‘daily’ in Lk. ix 23 is omitted by most Greek MSS; in Mk. xi1 
most have the spelling ByOapayn. 

2 The scribe who does not understand what he is writing makes graphical errors 
due to misreading the ductus hitterarum, but he does not make small sense-variations 
like ‘that’ for ‘which’ in English, or ov«jy play for ovejy (Mk. xi 13). 
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It should be noted that while this average mediaeval text is a sort of 
growth, the original form of X, whether now represented accurately by 
any extant group of MSS or not, must have been a ‘ recension’ in the 
strict sense. Some at least of Hort’s ‘conflate readings’ are a real 
putting together by an editor of two rival readings. It must have been 
a conscious emender who first in Mark xi read 8a rod wépay for xat 
mépav (Or wépav). It must have been a conscious emender who sub- 
stituted the correct forms ’Aod and ’Apowv for "Aocdd and ’Apao in Matt. 
i 7, 10, or first let % yap éxeivoo stand for wap éxeivov in Lk. xviii 14. 
And this emending editor must have been the person who also admitted 
(or let stand) in his revision that rather capricious selection from the 
plus or minus of the ante-Nicene texts,’ and the equally capricious 
selection of the readings now called ‘neutral’ or ‘Caesarean’ or 
‘ Western ’, which is found in the vast majority of Greek codices. 

It is much to be hoped that Professor Lake will be able to carry out 
his intention to edit the ‘ Ecclesiastical ’ text of the Gospels in a handy 
form, for it will be a great help towards the scientific collation of 
Greek MSS. 


The ‘ Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary’. 


To come now at length to the criticism of the ‘ Caesarean text’, it is 
obvious that our conclusions as to its nature will very much depend 
upon the role and character assigned to the Oriental Versions con- 
cerned. And first, a word or two about the ‘Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary’. 
The editors refer to my article in this JourNAL, vol. ii: I wish they 
had made some use of my article called Zhe Old Lectionary of Jerusalem 
(J. Z..S. xxiv 415-424). A great deal of that article deals with the 
diplomatic reconstruction of a MS at Leningrad and other such out-of- 
the-way things, but the result (p. 423) is a proof that ‘the Palestinian- 
Syriac church originally followed the ritual customs of Jerusalem very 
closely, and that the divergences from it in the later documents are 
due to the general decay of Jerusalemite influence which followed the 
Mohammedan conquests and to the ever more preponderating authority 
of Constantinople over all Orthodox communities’. This, indeed, is 
also the view of Prof. Lake and his colleagues ; and, as a practical 
result, I fully agree with them that the Palestinian (or ‘ Jerusalem’) 
Lectionary has been ‘conformed to the late Ecclesiastical standards’ 
(p. 314). But this is not equally true of some of the fragments of 
complete Gospel codices. So unconventional indeed was the text of 


1 Hence Matt. xvi 2, 3 (the Face of the Sky) is found in all Greek MSS but a few, 
but the addition after Matt. xx 28 is only found in one Greek MS in addition to 
Codex Bezae. Yet their origin must have been similar. 
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one fragment that Land (Anecd. Syr. iv, p. 188) had said, ‘ Videtur e 
Diatessaro nescio quo petitum esse’, but on the same page of my 
article (p. 423) I shewed that it was the text of Mk. xiv 49-514, and 
I quoted it in an English translation. Short as it is, it is of some textual 
interest: I repeat it here, with some ‘ Caesarean’ variants. 

Mk. xiv 49>-51* (= Land, A S iv 217). 

**... that the Scriptures of the Prophets might be fulfilled. * And 
then all the disciples left him and fled. * {And a] certain youth was 
[following] after him, clothed .. . 

49 of the Prophets (= Matt. xxvi 56)] W @-565 13&c. arm, N syrhl*: 
om.rell. 50 And then (= Matt. xxvi 56)| Then W @-565 13&c. arm, N 
syr.vg syrl lat.vg : ‘And’ rell. the disciples (= Matt. xxvi 56) } 
W @-565 13&c. arm, N (syr. S-vg) syr®! lat.vg: om. rell. 

The agreement of W @-565 13&c. arm makes it quite clear that the 
three assimilations to Matt. xxvi 56 all belong to the ‘ Caesarean’ text.’ 
Turning now to the Georgian we find that both G* (the Adysh Gospels) 
and G* (codd A and B) have the addition in ver. 49, but in ver. 50 the 
‘Caesarean’ readings are only supported by G*. 

I have given these readings in full, because they really do raise most 
of the problems in a concrete form. First of all, the little scrap edited 
by Land is strongly Caesarean, as it should be. Secondly, the Caesarean 
reading. however ancient, is clearly wrong: tore in narrative is character- 
istic of Matt., not characteristic of Mk. Thirdly, what account are we to 
give of the genesis of G'? The Armenian and G? are in agreement : 
if G* has come to have the pure text in ver. 50 it must be either by not 
having been revised at all, or by revision from a Greek MS (via a 
hypothetical Armenian source). It seems to me more likely that it has 
not been so revised, and that the ‘his disciples’ of syr. S is an inde- 
pendent context-supplement (i.e. not really characteristic of all the MSS 
of the £v. da-Mepharreshe). The reading is of no importance in itself, 
but it raises the question how far G’ is really ‘Caesarean’. Or, if we 
put the matter in another way, and regard the whole problem as a study 
in the progressive deterioration of texts current in the East (including 
the Old-Syriac), we shall put syr.S and G' high up on the slope, while 
W @-565 13&c. arm and G* have slipped much farther down.? 


The Georgian MSS and their textual affinities. 


Professor Blake’s edition of Mark in Georgian is based on three MSS, 
viz. Adysh (Ad = G'), Opiza (A), and Tbet’ (4). A and Z are often 


1 Tischendorf adds the Sahidic, but the words are absent from Balestri’s text. 
2 In the immediate context of the passage just discussed it is worth notice that 


in Mk. xiv 68 «ai dAéxtwp épwvnoey is omitted by G' with NBLW ee syr.S boh, 
against G? and arm. 
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in agreement against G': their agreement is called G? and seems to 
represent a form of the Georgian version later and more revised than 
G". It is supposed that the Georgian version was made from a form of 
the Armenian version earlier than now known to survive, which in turn 
was made from the Old Syriac. The Old Syriac in Mark is represented 
by the Sinai Palimpsest (syr.S), but the extant parts of Cureton’s MS 
(syr.C) shew that there were extensive variations between the MSS of 
the Old Syriac, just as there were among the MSS of the Old Latin. It 
is not therefore surprising that G' often differs from syr.S. 

The first thing is to see whether there is any evidence for the direct 
influence of Greek MSS. Here it seems to me that the spelling of 
Capernaum is a most important indication. G’ has xadapvadp, A has 
xapapvaovp, B has xarepvaovp. The existing Armenian has Kapharnaum, 
so far as I know without variant. The Syriac has JoQss3$&a: the 
Nestorians, who alone distinguish between z and 0, seem to be in doubt 
about the final vowel, for the American N. T. has -za@hom while B. M. 
12138 has -zahum. But the Syriac tradition is solid for the vocalization 
of the syllable -4ar. Moreover the fact that the word is spelt with an 


initial & (not #) shews that the name is translated, not transliterated : 
strictly speaking, the Syriac form corresponds to ‘ Nahumsthorpe’ rather 
than to ‘Capharnaum’.' Still, all this may perhaps be explained without 
direct Greek influence. But what evidence is there for Karepvaovp 
except in Greek ? It seems to me that the occurrence of ‘Capernaum ’ 
in B, every time it occurs, points to the influence of a Greek MS with 
a X-text. Or rather, as this seems to be excluded by the general evi- 
dence, we must allow in B for the occasional influence of the Georgian 
Vulgate. This is said to be a revision made by Georgians connected 
with Mt. Athos about 1040 (see Caesarean Text, p. 293), but it may 
have been preceded by a previous Byzantinized text. 

To what sort of linguistic influence do the forms of the Proper Names 
in the Georgian version point? For ‘ David’ we get Davit’, which is 
obviously an Armenian spelling (guf[#). In Mk. iii 17 Banereges 
agrees with the Armenian, also with Bavypeyeo 565 and with Bavnpeyel 
joo. The Syriac is Buai Rgesh (»¥X3 »i>).? ‘Salome’ follows the 
Armenian and the Greek : here the Syriac has Shalom. ‘ Jairus’, again, 
in the Georgian does not follow the peculiar Syriac transliteration 
¥o’arash. In all these cases, if we adopt the view that the Armenian 
was Originally rendered from the Syriac, we have to ask by what channel 
these forms of Proper Names have gone back to Greek forms.* 


1 The Nestorians pronounce the Prophet’s name Nahom. 

2 The Nestorians say Buai Ragsh. 

3 It is worth notice that neither in G! (Belzebul), nor in G* (Berzebul) is there 
any trace of the Syriac Beelsebub. 
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It may be noticed that G' always spells ‘Sabbath’ Shaf’a? (not 
shabat’): this is one of the few words where the Armenian has the 
correct s# as a transliteration instead of simple s. 

In Golgolt’a (xv 23) and e/mana (xv 34) we seem to see in G' the 
influence of the Syriac ga@gu/tha and /mana. 

In Mk. xv 42 zapacxevy is in the Greek, and the Georgian is paraskevt : 
this is the ordinary word for Friday, but it should be noticed that the 
corresponding term in Armenian is wrda? and in Syriac ‘rudtha. In 
the next verse the Georgian has ‘of Arimathaea ’—not ‘ from Ramtha’, 
as the Syriac has. 

The indications are not very clear, but believing as I do that the Old 
Armenian was derived from Syriac and the Old Georgian from the Old 
Armenian, it seemed worth while to point out that the Old Armenian at 
least shews the influence of the Greek in most of its transliterations. 


Illustration from Mk. xi 13. 


On p. 212 the editors remark: ‘ The variant oo eipyjowv for «i dpa 
etpyonoer is specially characteristic’. This is apropos of a small vellum 
fragment of the 7th century, containing Mk. xi 13-17, which was 
purchased at Eshmunein in Egypt and is now P. 13416 in the Berlin 
Museum. At this point (the story of the Barren Fig-tree) there are 
three readings. Jesus, seeing a Fig-tree, came 

(1) if perchance he might find something on it. 
(2) to see if there is anything on it. 
(3) as if about to find something on it. 
The attestation is 
(1) ei dpa te cipnoe év airy SWB AC W r&c. 13&c. 28 syr..S. arm. 
(2) idety éay te €orw D deffthk gat. 
(3) ao eipyowv tr © 565 700 afg Orig. 

It would be difficult on general principles to decide between (1) and 
(2), but my impression is that (2) is nothing more than the Old Latin 
rendering of (1), and that D only has it by retranslation from the Latin. 
On the other hand it is obvious that (3) is a Greek stylistic paraphrase 
of (1): oo with a future participle is good Greek, but alien from 
Mark’s style. 

The question is, how far are we justified in supposing that this 
particular ‘ corruption ’—for such it is—ever formed part of the text of 
W, 1 &c., 13 &c., 28, or the original Armenian? The Adysh MS (G’) 
is here unfortunately illegible: of the two MSS of G*, one (A) has ‘if’ 
and the other (2) has ‘that’. The editors, unaccountably to me, reckon 
B to (3) and A to(1). For note, that at Mark iii 2, where the Greek 
has ei without variant, and Adysh and 4 have ‘if’ (wkuwefumca) as in 
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xi 13, B has ‘ that if’, the word for ‘that’ being the same as in xi 13. 
As there is no change of tense in B’s text of xi 13, or any attempt to 
imitate the participial construction, I do not think one is justified in 
supposing that &o eipyowy is the Greek underlying G*. 

In itself this is a small matter, but it seems to me typical of a good 
many readings of the ‘Caesarean text’. I am not sure whether the 
method of reconstructing an ancient local type of text practised by the 
editors is altogether sound. A phrase now and then used by Dr Hort 
* Western, of limited range ’, may perhaps explain what I mean. I should 
describe éo eipyowy as ‘ Eastern, of limited range’. I do not feel at all 
sure that oo eipyowy ever stood in the texts from which W, 1 &c., 13 &c., 
28, or the original Armenian, or the Georgian, were respectively 
descended. 

There are some admirable remarks by Professor Lake on p. 326 
about ‘the Caesarean text’. He says it ‘was never a definite single 
entity like the Vulgate or the Peshitto, but is analogous to the European 
Latin, which is not only contemporary in time but remarkably similar 
to it in character (though not in detail)’. Quite so; but the method 
Lake uses to construct it is to pick out the non-‘ Ecclesiastical’ readings 
of (W) @ 565 1 &c. 13 &c. 28 700, the Armenian and the Georgian, and 
to combine them into a synthetic text. The result is a convenient 
repertory of ‘various readings’ exhibited in their contexts, but is it a 
historical entity as Jerome’s Vulgate or Rabbula’s Peshitto is? If we 
constructed a Latin text of the Gospels from adcffinr by always 
choosing the reading which differed from the Vulgate, should we get 
a text which ever had a local habitation ? 

I have a great difficulty in expressing what I mean without seeming 
to cavil at the admirable and indeed pioneer work that has been done 
in the book under review. I do not think Professor Lake and Professor 
Blake are under any illusion, either as to the complexity of the evidence 
or as to the positive authority of their reconstructed text. The point 
I wish to make is that there is a difference of character between con- 
structing the text of the ‘ Ferrar Group’ (= 13 &c.) and that of ‘the 
Caesarean Text’. The late Professor Ferrar’s work was published so 
long ago as 1877, and it is now out of date because fresh material has 
turned up. But he knew exactly what he was aiming at, and his method 
was perfectly sound for his purpose. He saw that the minuscules 13- 
69-124-346 were not only akin in textual character, but were connected 
by such definite peculiarities, and mistakes of writing,’ as could only be 
explained on the supposition that they were all, directly or indirectly, 
copies of a single codex. This codex is as concrete a historical entity 
as the non-extant fair copy of Jerome’s Vulgate or the autograph of 

1 ¢. g. d5nyov (sic), Matt. xv 14. 
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Mark, and it is a perfectly scientific aim to reconstruct it. Codd. 13- 
69-124-346 were all written after the r1th century, when the ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical ’ text (i.e. practically, the ‘ Received’ text) was well established. 
Prof. Ferrar constructed his text by accepting the reading of a majority 
of his MSS, and where two were divided against two he put in the 
text that reading which differed from the ‘ Received’ text. Where only 
one MS disagreed with the family he only recorded the reading in his 
margin. Thereby it is possible that in a few cases (e.g. éruxedddaov, 
Mk. xii 14) he may have reconstructed a more commonplace text than 
the common original really was, but more often these singular readings 
were mere errors of the single MS. In any case the reading was 
recorded. 

But an ancient local text, as Lake perceives (see above, the passage 
quoted from his p. 326), is different in character from that of a concrete 
non-extant codex. It is not only more diverse at any given date, but 
also to a certain extent it differed at different dates. To take again the 
case of Mk. xi 13, we do not know the date at which some one for the 
first time wrote oo eipyowv for «i dpa eipyoe. Does it belong to 
the earlier, or a later, stage of the Caesarean text? Was ao cipjowv 
corrected out of 1 &c. and W through the influence of the NB-text? If 
so, what are we to make of the curious and important readings of W and 
1 &c. shared by syr..S but not by NB? 

It is easy to ask these questions, much harder to supply any satis- 
factory answers. Yet I cannot help asking another, of which I certainly 
do not know the true solution. At the end of p. 336 Lake says we must 
insist on subjective rather than objective criticism, i.e. we must always 
give due place in textual criticism of the Gospels to internal evidence. 
The question that I ask myself again and again in considering various 
readings is, why is Westcott and Hort’s text so good? .In other words, 
how do B and §& come to have so good a text? No doubt there is 
a gleaning of improvement to be got from ‘ Western’ and ‘ Eastern’ 
authorities, but in at least five cases out of six (if not more) B is the 
constant element in the attestation of the better reading. What is the 
historical interpretation of this fact ? 

I should like to take here the opportunity of saying one or two things 
about some minor textual problems. What Professor Lake says about 
Family 1 (= 1 &c.) on p. 327 should be noted, as counsel has been 
darkened by von Soden’s quite misleading investigations on this subject. 
From von Soden’s § 213‘ (p. 1059, first par.) one would infer that the 
40 peculiarities of «183 and «1131 there listed were not shared by 
8254 =cod.1! The facts about Family 1 are simple. With one 
exception cod. 1 itself is so much better than the other members of the 
family that they can be neglected, except for the purpose of detecting 


Aa 2 
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mere scribal errors. The exception is Vatopedi 747 = von Soden’s 
« 183 = Gregory’s 1582, which professes to have been written in A. D. 949, 
but is perhaps of the 11th century. Where 1 and 1582 agree there 
can be little doubt that the readings are those of Family 1, and where 
they differ 1 still seems to be rather the better representative. Cod. 22, 
judging from the collation in the Journal of Biblical Studies xxxiii 91 ff, is 
a poor relation of r and 1582, but valuable from the fact that it has an 
interesting text in Matthew, where so many ‘ Caesarean’ documents 
are heavily Byzantinized. 

Finally, any fresh reconstruction of the Ferrar-group (= 13 &c.) must 
take account of the half-dozen new MSS, and also have some theory to 
account for the peculiar element in 124. This MS is not apparently 
Calabrian. It has often been assimilated to the ‘ Ecclesiastical’ text, 
where the others have retained the Family reading ; on the other hand 
its preservation of émixepadaov for xjvoov in Mk. xii 14, referred to 
above, is by no means an isolated case. When working at the group 
some time ago I felt inclined to put 124 into one sub-family of the 
group and all the rest together into the other. I cannot feel that any 
special light on this curious and interesting MS has been shed since 
Ferrar’s own investigation. 

I hope that the length of these remarks will be correctly interpreted 
by my readers as a testimony to the interest of the very stimulating 
book which is the immediate occasion of them. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


AN ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS 


In the small collection of Armenian manuscripts at the Cambridge 
University Library is one (Add. 2620) of unusual interest.’ Tetra- 
evangelium. Oriental glazed paper. Size 93x 64in. Text 63x 4$in. 
In two columns of 20 lines each. Binding, modern English half- 
morocco with covers. Illuminated headings, capitals, and marginal 
decoration richly executed in gold and colours. No miniatures. 
Writing, bolorgir. The spelling appears to be archaic throughout. 


1 My thanks are due to the Librarian of the Cambridge University Library for 
permission to use the manuscript, and to Prof. F. C. Burkitt and Mr A. D. Nock 
for many helpful suggestions. There are six other Armenian manuscripts of the 
gospels at the University Library. One, badly damaged and containing only 
Matthew, Mark, and the first few lines of Luke (Add. 261g), is assigned to the 
fourteenth century, but the others are dated between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 
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wx. is not replaced by o, g commonly appears for , (e.g. in wyq), p is 
used not only to indicate word division but also before % in double 
consonants, and & is interchangeable with & in the imperfect and else- 
where. Words are rarely spaced and are often divided incorrectly. 
There is a periodic spacing which often makes senseless word division 
(e.g. & qpeupp) but it occurs in the colophon and too frequently in 
the text to make it likely that it represents the turn of the page in 
the archetype. Two folia are misplaced after f. 5 and are found in the 
wrong order as ff. 268-269. F. 269 contains Mt. iii 9 dkp Guyp--- 
iV 3 Sug sbbpgfu, f. 268 contains Mt. iv 4 tu wusmuuhwif «+ iv 16 
+++ tumbhl yury+++. There is a folium missing after f. 130 containing 
Mk. xv 39 & ubrubruy «+ - xvi 4 dh’ yay¢ and another after f. 136 con- 
taining Lk. i 59--- wnbey quiwvtart «++ Lk. i 76 q Busts uy aepS aps 
A folium containing Jo. xx 31 fits gplgun ++ Jo. xxi 10 «+ + fu 
paporp ay¢dpl is misplaced after f. 282 and is found now as f. ror. 

The fourth gospel is followed by a doxology and a colophon from 
which it appears that the manuscript was executed by a monk, John, 
for a certain Vardapet Vardan at the Church of St Marina in Sis in 
the year a.D. 1217 (A. Arm. 666).'| The scribe asks for prayers for 
Vardan and himself and for his own spiritual father Basil? and his 
teacher Gregory. Ff. 285 b—286a are occupied by a fragment of an 
ascetic discourse. It is also written in double columns of 20 lines but 
the ink is brown and in parts badly faded and the hand is smaller and 
less clear. It begins without heading, app gun fp yu pusqduio 
wh [dh pp gu gubpgtt achby ymgpeny poury dian filp bu whuulp 
wnmppin [dlg, &c. Of the doubtful readings L has the pericope adulterae 
not at the end of the gospel but as Jo. viii r-11 and in the form given 
in Zohrab p. 723a with only two variants Jo. viii 6 om. yu, viii 7 
Sapgutlng, It reads Mt. ii 1 and xvi 3 with Zohrab but in Lk. xxii 
43-44 om. 7 b pl begun eee b Je phhr- 

In the absence of a satisfactory stemma for the classification of 
Armenian manuscripts of the gospels it is impossible to do more than 
indicate the obvious affinities of L with other known texts of the 
Armenian version. These include the manuscripts collated by Prof. F. 
Macler* and the Old Georgian version, recently edited by Prof. R. P. 


1 Fr. N. Akinian has called my attention to the importance of this date. The 
church is otherwise known from a colophon of a.p. 1222. Cf. L. Alishan, 
[Jfune wih, Venice, 1885, p. 222. 

2 A bishop Basil is known in the neighbourhood of Sis in a.p. 1222. Cf. Alishan 
op. cit., p. 233. 

3 F. Macler, Le texte arménien de l'evangile (Annales du museé Guimet xxviii). 
Paris, 1919. 
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Blake.’ Blake has discovered under the Old Georgian an earlier form 
of the Armenian than the vulgate text of the known manuscripts and 
supposes the latter to represent an early revision of the original version. 
The original version had a markedly ‘Caesarean’ text while in the 
vulgate many of the Caesarean readings have been eliminated. The 
importance of the Old Georgian for the history of the Armenian version 
and its transmission is, therefore, obvious.’ 

With regard to the Armenian manuscripts studied by Macler, the 
affinities of L* are tolerably plain. It is a good representative of 
Macler’s Group Z and agrees most closely with his two favourite members 
of that group, M and E**. The only exception to this is a small group 
of readings in which L agrees with E (either alone or supported by 
other members of group Z) against ME™ but this tendency appears to 
be less persistent than the grouping LME”*. The agreement of L with 
one of its two allies, M and E™*, against the other is, in the portions of 
text I have examined, fairly evenly divided. I have observed no signs 
of connexion between L and the peculiarities of non-Z manuscripts 
like F, H, and Mg, or of other manuscripts in Group Z. The evidence 
of the Georgian also tends to strengthen the position of Group Z and 
to support the authority of LME*® within it. Exceptions to this rule 
usually find outside support in either Greek or Syriac save in the case 
of F. The affinity of F with the Georgian is notable and the two 
frequently read together against LME*® and other authorities. 

The following readings are taken from Mk. i-iv and compared both 
with Macler’s collations and with Blake’s edition of the Old Georgian. 
In dealing with Macler’s collations, one question of method must be 
raised. When discussing variants within Group Z, Macler regularly 
labels one reading Z and then gives variants from it, each marked with 
the manuscript from which it is derived. The difficulty lies in knowing 
exactly what manuscripts are represented by the symbol Z in any given 
case. In his table of symbols (of. cit. p. vi) he says ‘Z = Nouveau 
testament arménien, publié par Zohrab (4° fascicule de sa Bible) 4 Venise 
1805. In-16.—Désigne dans notre nomenclature le meilleur texte 
arménien, par opposition 4 Mq, qui est le moins bon’. This, however, 
means that Z stands for two things, (1) the printed text of Zohrab and 
(2) the best text that can be established from Macler’s ten manuscripts 
which is not always the same as that of the printed edition, e.g. Mk. ix 
48 (49) Macler’s note reads Z: h tJ aqgulla rr yuptugh ‘et 


1 R. P. Blake, The Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark (Patrologia 
Orientalis xx 3). Paris, 1928. 

2 Harvard Theological Review, xxi and Oct. 1928, pp. 286 ff. 

8 1 have adopted L as asymbol for Camb. Univ. Lib. Add. 2620, but otherwise 
followed Macler’s notation, op. at., pp. v-vi. 
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tout sacrifice avec du sel sera sali’, omis par la majorité des grecs et 
le syr. sin. Mais se lit en Pechitto et en grec: xa tava Ovo. adt 
adtoOyoera en Ta K.—Omis par ME” H et Zohrab’. Here obviously 
Z does not stand for the text of Zohrab nor does it correspond to its 
description on p. 169. ‘Les variantes que présentent ces quatre mss. 
MBDE, par rapport au type idéal de Z, en Tespice E™ seront signalées 
ici méme’. Both statements are misleading and one can only infer 
that in the notes on pp. 170 ff readings marked Z have at least the 
support of all manuscripts of Group Z, variants from which are not at 
the moment particularly indicated, i.e. that in the reading from Mk. ix 
48 (49) the words omitted by ME” H are contained, at least, in BDE. 
It is on this assumption that I have classified the readings in Group Z. 

The first case noted by Macler is an exception to the general rule 
that L agrees with ME*” against other manuscripts. Here the omission 
of apgeay wy (viod rod Oeov) is supported by ME**MqABCEFH 
and the Adysh MS. L supported by D in the Armenian and by Tbet’ 
and Opiza in the Georgian’ retains it, probably under the influence of 
some Greek text. In Mk. i 2 the text of Zohrab f Jiupgupky (év tots 
mpopyrats) is supported by D against yluuyh diupgupk (ev ro Hoaiw 
7@ mpopyrn) ME™*L, the Georgian, and other variants of Mq, C, and F. 
The reading of L in the same verse gXutunyupSu (ras ddovs) is 
probably under the influence of the Armenian text of Mal. iii 1 with 
which it agrees. It is supported by Opiza and Tbet’ against ME” 
Adysh (and Mg) which read the singular gXwitusnayup $ in agreement 
with the Peschitto and Greek MSS. In Mk. i 4-5 M omits & (xaé) 
before byl. (éyévero) and before A punk fu (€Bamrilovro) but is not 
followed by L which reads with E**BDE. Here L is supported by 
the Adysh MS in both instances, but only in the latter by Opiza and 
Tbet’. In Mk.i 8 L reads dhyunbyfp with E* BE against dpb 
(Barri{w) of MAD and the Georgian. Similarly Mk.i13 poapdhuy 
(retpatépevos) E** BDEL against sapdb, (inf. act. in pass. sense) MF. 
In Mk. i 17, however, L does not omit sftby (yevéoOa) with E”* 
Opiza and Tbet’, but reads it with MBDE Adysh. In i 32 ME” 
supported by the Georgian read pl phir (épepov) but L reads the present 
plpptu with BDE and Zohrab. Mk. i 33 is a striking case of affinity 
between L and E**, Here MBDE read gacput (ris Oipas) but LE™ 
use another word of the same meaning gypactut. The reading uppby 
(xaOapivat) in i 40 is apparently supported by all the known Armenian 
manuscripts and the Georgian and the source of Zohrab’s p¢é- yhby (‘to 
cure’) is unknown. Ini 41 the omission of giw is supported by E™ 


1 The Old Georgian is edited from three manuscripts, Adysh, Opiza, and Tbet’, 
Cf. Blake’s preface and H. Th. R. xx 4 pp. 290 ff, 300 ff. 
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and L and the Georgian against MBDE. In i 43 E™ L and the 
Georgian support gim (airév) with Zohrab against its omission by 
MBDE. In Mk. ii 2 LME* read pacp bgk (jxovocOy) against poe 
Lyk (same meaning) of BDE but in ii 4 L follows the spelling of E** 
Sh pres usry against SE pdb tury (mpowevéyKar) of MBDE., In ii 7 L does 
not follow the singular readings of E *® which adds w def. to froupf (AaX«i) 
and reads a for ad (ris). In ii 8 L reads f ufpum (rais xapdiacs) with 
BDE against f dfuww (‘mind’, ‘ spirit’) of ME* (and the Georgian ?). 
In Mk. ii 26 L reads & bun (xai éSwxev) with E* BDE against M, 
Zohrab, and the Georgian & bun L (xai édwxev cai). In iii 2 L’s 
pt shfhgt is supported by ME™ (and the Georgian ?). In iii 5 L renders 
mepBrepapevos by a gen. abs. adding the name of Jesus, Gusghglruy 
Jbunacup, with MDE but E** reads the nominative ; ‘ Jesus’ is omitted 
by B and the Georgian. Similarly in iii 12 E** alone adds &% def. to 
apap (vids) against LMBDE, apgf wy. In iii 26 L supports the read- 
ing of Zohrab BE (Opiza and Tbet’) purduitbray (pep F ustsls uy DF) £ 
(éuepioOy) against ME”* which read the subjunctive fgé. In iii 28 
the reading of L, Susy$ayfgbu% (subj.) is supported by MBD Adysh 
(SS aby E) against E* Zohrab, GuySaybught (Brardnpjocwow, 
Opiza and Tbet’ read the singular) but in iii 29 L follows BDE*” 
“yup against M’s wupurmhwt. In iii 35 L agrees with the 
order of ME* and the Georgian (bypuyyp ful (ddeApds pov) against 
BDE and Zohrab fu” bgpuyp. In iv 1 L reads with E and the 
Georgian dagqadacpat (6xAos) against ME**BD and Zohrab éaquy 
facpezp (plur.) In iv 25 L reads mUpt (indic. with % def.) ger with 
ME** and the Georgian against the subjunctive mctpgft of BDE. In 
iv 28 Lomits & after g$uufu with MBDE and the Georgian against 
E** and Zohrab, and in iv 29 also L reads with MBDE ¢uwhuy bt 
(rapéornxey, the Armenian verb is in the plural as the word for 
‘harvest’, Gepurpds, has a plural form ¢actdp) against E*  wuwtbt 
and the Georgian. In iv 31 L omits % def. from ¢usnt (xéxxw) with 
DE against ME*”*B. In iv 31 neither L nor the Georgian adds with 
E™* puwitigup (‘vegetables’), before wbpidiutu (rév orepyarwv). 

In Mk. xvi Macler notes that nine out of the ten manuscripts he has 
examined omit Mk. xvi 9 ff and E*” alone contains it.' One of the 
three Georgian codices, the Tbet’, has it. L follows the usual custom 
of late manuscripts in adding these verses after a blank space has been 


1 Macler’s E”* is the well-known MS at Edschmiatzin (a.p. 986) in which the 
‘last twelve verses of St Mark’ are introduced by the rubric Aviston eritzou (see 
Swete’s St Mark, p. civ). Cf. P. Ferhatian, Mk. xvi g-20 bei den Armeniern, 
Huschardzan, Vienna, 1911, p. 372. 
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left. Of the variants recorded by Macler (pp. 267-270) for this chapter 
L agrees with only one, xvi 14 om. tnpus, ‘they’ before ‘did not believe’. 

The chief fact which emerges from this cursory study of the text of 
L is the need of a wider and surer knowledge of Armenian manuscripts 
of the gospels. A curious feature of this kind of investigation hitherto 
has been the concentration of interest in manuscripts in remote parts 
of the world and neglect of easily accessible and obviously promising 
material near at hand. The text of the Tiibingen gospels, famous for 
its miniatures, has yet to be examined’ as well as British Museum 
Add. 19727 which bears a date a.p. 633, probably derived from its 
archetype and more than two centuries earlier than any other known 
Armenian manuscript of the gospels.? Apart from the possibility of 
finding a manuscript of the early ‘unrevised’ text, now known only 
through the Georgian, a clearer notion might be gained of the vulgate 
in its original form.’ It is certain that all readings of a Byzantine or 
‘ecclesiastical’ type found in Armenian manuscripts do not belong to 
it, and the separation of readings introduced by the ‘revision’ from 
others which have crept in through gradual processes of contamination 
is a delicate one which requires the control not only of the Old 
Georgian and other evidence of the Caesarean text but also of a better 
classification than we have at present of the Armenian manuscripts 


themselves. 
R. P. Casey. 


AN UNRECORDED ‘ARAMAISM’ IN JOSEPHUS 


(‘ He began to say unto them’). 


THE purity and immunity from Semitism of the Greek style of the 
author of the Jewish War, a work ostensibly a ‘translation’ of an 
earlier draft composed in his ‘ vernacular ’ tongue,‘ has often been noted 


1 Tiibingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Ma. xiii'1. Cf. F. N. Finck and L, Gjan- 
dschezian, Verzeichnis der armenischen Handschriften, pp. 3-5; J. Strzygowski, 
Kleinarmenische Miniaturenmalerei. Tiibingen, 1907. Fr. N. Akinian, Handes 
Amsorya xxxi-xxxii (1917-18), pp. 159-160. 

2 I have noted from a hasty examination of this manuscript that, of the doubtful 
readings, it agrees with Zohrab at Mt. ii 9, om. Mt. xvi 3, om. Lk. xxii 43-44 


he br ple br gua cee Sbqbuy f Ji phhp om. Jo. v 4 A Seb unl oes 
Sfewtgae[d pe, om. Jo. vii 53-viii 11, Mk. i t om, apgeny iy, Mk. i 1 
peuuyp Sappuph. 

3 In dealing with this problem, the Biblical quotations of early Armenian authors 
should not be overlooked. Cf. F. C. Conybeare, ‘An Armenian Diatessaron’, 
J.T.S. April 1924, pp. 232 ff. 


: . ‘ , - , , ee , 
4 B.J.i 3 peraBaddy & rois dvw BapBapos rp marpiy ovvTafas dvémeupa mporepor. 
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with surprise and commendation. That immunity it doubtless largely 
owes to those able ovvepyoi, to whom the author in later life paid a tardy 
acknowledgement’; his own part in the ‘translation’ was probably 
slight. The style of the Jewish Antiquities, the magnum opus written 
in middle life under less favourable conditions and seemingly with less 
assistance, is more uneven; but here too a painstaking regard for the 
susceptibilities of his Greek readers has succeeded in excluding any 
obvious Semitism from his pages. The purpose of this note is twofold : 
(1) to explode a spurious and imaginary instance of ‘ Hebraism’, of 
which Josephus has too long been unjustly accused, and (2) to call 
attention to a possible ‘ Aramaism’ that has escaped remark. 


To this freedom from Semitism there has hitherto been believed to 
be one exception. The idea that Josephus admitted a solitary ‘ Hebra- 
ism’ into his writings originated with Wilhelm Schmidt in his generally 
excellent work De Flavii Josephi elocutione observationes criticae. 


Schmidt’s words have carried such weight that it will be well to quote 
them in full *: 


A. vi 287 Legimus mpooGépevor perakiineyv rh éuiv Yuxynv, quae verba vulgo 
sic vertunt: ‘dum pergis animam meam persequi’ et A. xix 48 dvépds ob pdvov 
oréyew & mUOoTO mpocOnaopévov, GAG Kal yrwpnv pavepodyTos Ti av’Tod ‘ viri, 
qui non solum reticere pergeret quae (ab aliis} comperisset, sed etiam quid 
sentiret ipse communicaret (cum aliis)’. vides mpooridec@a aliter verti non 
« Posse quam verbo ‘pergendi’. Josephus si hoc dicere voluit, Hebraismum ad- 

misit, eundem, quem admiserunt scriptores librorum sacrorum. nam ut mpooTi- 
GecOa, ita Hebraeorum verbum 5D’ proprie est ‘adicere, addere ’, tum persaepe 
cum infinitivo coniunctum ‘ pergere’ significat. 


He proceeds to quote from the LXX familiar and undoubted Hebra- 
isms such as ob rpoaOjncerGe Eri ideiv aitovs (‘ye shall see them again no 
more’). 

It is strange how this one erroneous observation of Schmidt has been 
perpetuated. Thus Thumb‘ writes ‘Was weiter den Josephus Flavius 
betrifft, so ist die Sprache dieses palastinischen Juden so rein, dass unter 
der Lupe des Forschers nur e#n Hebraismus zu entdecken war, zpooti- 
Gerba: mit dem Infinitiv “ fortfahren” = 40° in gleicher Verwendung’. 
Deissmann® and Moulton * followed the same lead. I remember my 


1 Cont. Ap. i 50. 

2 Leipzig, 1893, a Separatabdruck from a philological journal, being paged 345- 
550. 3p. 516. 

* Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus, 1901, p. 125. 

5 Bible Studies (1901) p. 67 n., ‘It has been shown by Guil. Schmidt. . . that at 
most only one Hebraism is found in Josephus, and that a lexicai one.’ 

® Grammar of N.T. Greek i* (1908) p. 233. Possibly also at one time Wellhau- 


sen : I cannot identify Moulton’s reference ‘ Wellh. 28’ in the second edition of the 
Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien. 
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friend Dr J. H. Moulton remarking in conversation how strange it was 
that the solitary Hebraism in Josephus should be one derived from the 
same Hebrew verb as his own name. I was at that time under the 
same delusion, and have only recently had occasion to investigate this 
pronouncement of Schmidt, which so many eminent scholars have been 
content to take on trust. 

The first passage of Josephus, from which Schmidt quotes five words 
only, runs in Niese’s text’: . . €uol murredoar Sei, kal i Tois KaTyyopotow 
& pyre cis votv €Badounv pyre divarar yevérOar tpoobénevov peradiwKev 
tiv éuyv Wuynv. The speaker is David, who has just spared Saul’s life 
in the cave ; and his words mean ‘ You ought to believe me and not to 
persecute my life, putting faith in those who accuse me of designs which 
I never conceived and could never have executed’. IlpooriOer@ai, fre- 
quent in Josephus for ‘ to side’ or ‘associate oneself with’ a person or 
an opinion, comes in certain passages, as here, to be used as a mere syno- 
nym for murevew ‘to believe’. Thus A. iv 21 rév dxpowpévwv mpoote- 
Gepévwr (‘attaching credit to’) rats car’ "Aap@vos diaBodais avaripmriara 
Toitwy amas & otpards, XIV 157 mpoorepévous tais éx Tov vewrepilew 
éAriow (|| tpooavexewv), 352 padAov ols nxoveer repi TadeAHod Kai THs Madp- 
Gwv ériBovrjjs 7 Tots évavtiows tpoorBépevos, Cf. xix 128 da 7d py COérAew 

. dAnbeia tporriber Ga (of those who refused to credit the news of the 
assassination of Caligula). Schmidt was himself misled by Hudson, 
who, regarding rots xaryyopotow as dependent on mioredoa and not on 
its synonym zpooGéuevorv, which he failed to understand, gave the latter 
the ‘ Hebraistic’ meaning quoted by Schmidt ‘/ergis animam meam 
persequi’. It should be added that the latest translator, Monsieur 
Weill, in the excellent version edited by the late Dr Théodore Reinach, 
interprets the word correctly : ‘Sans plus ?a¢facher 4 ceux qui m’accusent 
. .. cesse de persécuter ma vie.’ 

In the second passage, or rather pair of passages, adduced by Schmidt 
it is true that we find zpooréGecGa: used with an infinitive in a manner, 
if not foreign to classical Greek, at any rate unrecorded in the Lexicons, 
and bearing a superficial resemblance to the Hebraism of the Greek 
Bible. The parallel passages relate to two of the conspirators against 
the emperor Caligula, of whom one knew how to keep a secret and the 
other did not. They run as follows :-- 

A. xix 19 Kai yap clyé te Ovpoedés év rH diavoia Kai éAevbEéprov, id’ ob 
pyde oréyew mpoortiGecGa tov Bovrevpatwv’ rodXois yotv dvexowworato 
TA. 

xix 48 éwed re dvdpos nimdpyro ob podvov aréyew dv ridorro rpocbyna0- 
pévov, GAAG kai -yvopyy haveporvtos Tiv aitov, TOAAG paddov pro. 

1 4. vi 287. I omit the opening words of the sentence, where the text is a little 
uncertain : they do not affect the point at issue. 
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But here it is to be noticed first that the writer is not Josephus him- 
self, but a Greek assistant with peculiar mannerisms, whose favourite 
model was Thucydides, and who was the last person in the world to be 
guilty of a Hebraism ; and secondly, that the supposed Hebraism should 
strictly mean, not ‘continue (to keep a secret)’ but ‘ repeat (to keep a 
secret)’, ‘keep a secret again ’—a sense that is clearly inappropriate. It 
is not always easy to fix the precise shades of meaning intended by this 
assistant who shunned the commonplace and studied the dizarre ; but 
we have here, I think, an extended use with infinitive of the classical 
meaning ‘to agree’: Regulus could not, while Chaereas could, ‘con- 
sent’ or ‘ bring himself’ to keep his counsels to himself. The cumbrous 
phrase is comparable to the use of pa danAAaypeévos c. inf. (‘ not incap- 
able of ’)' and otx drorerpappévos (‘ not averse from ’, ‘ready to’), which 
are a distinctive feature of this writer. 


But if the one supposed instance of ‘Hebraism’ in Josephus thus 
disappears, we find instead a hitherto unnoticed example of what 
in the N.T. has been pronounced by experts to be a pure ‘ Arama- 
ism’. In Schmidt’s fairly full ‘ Index verborum’ the word dpxeo@ax is 
unrecorded. Yet the variable practice in the use of this word in 
different parts of the author’s works is highly significant. In those 
portions which we know or can infer to have been written with skilled 
assistance, the verb is uncommon and, when used, retains its full classi- 
cal force ; in other portions where there is reason for thinking that such 
aid is lacking, it abounds and becomes simply otiose, being used with 
verba loguendi and the like in a manner foreign to Attic Greek, but 
familiar to all readers of the New Testament. 

The phrase npgaro A€yew (d:daoxew, &c.), which recurs repeatedly in 
the Synoptic Gospels, was declared by Dalman? to be a purely con- 
ventional Aramaism, corresponding to the Aramaic "W with participle, 
and having no counterpart in the Hebrew of the Old Testament. That 
verdict was accepted by the late Dr J. H. Moulton,* and has been 
upheld by Professor Torrey. But Archdeacon Hunkin’s article in this 
JourNaL,*‘ adducing parallels from colloquial Greek, and from Xenophon 
in particular, has reopened the whole question. 

Turning to Josephus, I said that his use of the word dpyeo@a: varies 
in different portions of his works. A close study of the style of those 


1 e.g. A. xix 217 (the discovery of Claudius in hiding), a good illustration of the 
writer’s verbosity : rod piv dxpiBwoopévou tiv iw dyads dv ka Tov oKdTov, Tov 5e 
avOpwrov elvar Tov bmoAOXGvTa Kpit?s elvar pi) dmnAAaypyéros. The model is Thuc. i 
138 («piva ixav@s ob« amnAdAakTOo). 

2 Die Worte Jesu (1898) i 21, 29. 

3 Grammar of New Testament Greek® vol. i 14 f. * Vol. xxv (1924) Pp. 39% 
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works reveals the existence of various s¢va¢a, as we may call them. 
Here I can but summarize the general results which I have reached ; a 
fuller statement will, I hope, appear elsewhere.’ Briefly, the Jewish 
War, written, as we know, with the aid of cvvepyoi, is a first-rate speci- 
men of polished Atticistic Greek. The last book (vii) stands somewhat 
apart, and here features, otherwise only represented in the Jewish Antt- 
qguities, begin to appear ; the author, we may infer, is here more depen- 
dent on his own resources. The same intrusion of abnormal elements 
meets us in a few paragraphs at the end of Book ii, where the author is 
describing his own activities in Galilee. The contra Apionem, written 
in later life, reaches the same high level of excellence as the youthful 
work, the Jewish War ; and here too, though direct evidence is lacking, 
skilled assistance must have been obtained. The magnum opus of the 
author’s middle life, the Jewish Antiquities, stands on another footing. 
A laboured production, often, it would seem, laid aside in weariness 
and despair, and only carried to completion through the instigation of 
his patron Epaphroditus and other interested friends,’ it, or rather three- 
quarters of it, appears to have been in large measure the work of his 
own pen. Help, however, was requisitioned before the close, and for 
nearly five books the composition was entrusted to other hands. A 
break, alike in style and in treatment of authorities, occurs at or near 
the end of Book xiv, when the work was probably abandoned for a time. 
Two assistants then successively come to the author’s aid. Books xv 
and xvi are the work of a first-class scholar, a lover of Greek poetry and 
of Sophocles in particular, and possibly one of those who had already 
taken a share in the War; Books xvii—xix 275 are the production of a 
‘ Thucydidean ’ whose pedantic mannerisms, in imitation of his model, 
have left an unmistakeable impress. In the earlier books of the Antigui- 
ties these two assistants, the poet-lover not infrequently, the Thucydidean 
more rarely, have lent occasional aid ; from xv—xix they have between 
them practically taken over the entire task. Then, at the close, just as 
in the War, the historian appears once more to take up the pen, and in 
Book xx and its appendix, the Zz/e, we probably come as near as any- 
where to the zpsissima verba of the author. These general results, the 
outcome of prolonged study, the reader must be asked to take on trust. 
Details in the theory are doubtless open to question ; the main point, 
the distinction between the classical style of the War and the cruder 
style apparent throughout the bulk of Ax#guities i-xiv, will be apparent 
to any careful reader. And it is to this portion, more precisely to Anz. 


1 In a forthcoming course of lectures on Josephus the Man and the Historian, and 
more fully in the Introduction to a Lexicon of Josephus, both to be published under 
the auspices of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation. 

2 Proem §§ 7-9. 
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i-xiii, that the colloquial use of dpyeoa:, now to be considered, is 
confined. 

The number of occurrences of dpyeo$ax with infinitive in the several 
works of Josephus is approximately: Ax/. (with its appendix, the Vita) 
82, B. J. 14, ¢. Apionem 3. The disproportionately large figure in Avzt. 
is itself significant. 2.7. has an average of two instances only per book, 
notwithstanding the abnormal length of the first two books ; at the same 
rate Ant. should have under 40. Far more significant, however, is the 
distinction in usage. It will be well, by way of contrast, to begin by 
quoting the 14 examples in the War, of which all, with one exception, 
may be regarded as classical. They are as follows :— 


Classical use of dpxerOa c. inf. in the ‘ Jewish War’. 


(rt) B. i 61 (|| A. xiii 249, i.e. taken over from the source) gevorpo- 
eiv rparos “lovdaiwy npgaro. John Hyrcanus was the first to introduce 
the practice. 

(2) i 431 kaxodatpoveiy €K yuvarkos npéaro. Herod’s ill-starred career 
originated with his beloved Mariamne. 

(3) 1 448 ‘Hpwdys . . . “Avrirarpov ravra tporov mpotimav dpyera. A 
new departure : the first step towards the promotion of the parricide is 
taken by the father. 

(4) i 471 dtacvpew apfdyevos opposed to érara. Antipater ‘ beginning 
by ridiculing the allegation would afterwards proceed to confirm it’. 

(5) ii 218 opposed to reAcioBac: ryArKotrov wep.Bareiv jpLaro téixos, 
Hrixov av redeo bev avynvutov “Pwpaios éroinrey tiv todopkiav. It was 
never finished ; its massive foundations are now being disclosed. 

(6) ii 493 od pay... ard tov SrAwv Hp~ato cwdpovilew : before having 
recourse to arms he began by attempting to recall the insurgents to reason. 

(7) li 522 dHAoi re Hoav ovK Hpepnoovres dpapevwv Tov ‘Pwpaiwy Sdevew, 
‘the Jews clearly did not mean to remain inactive, once the Romans 
began to march’, 

(8) ii 652 (similar) dAds te Hv 73n woppwhev dpyxopevos rvpavveiv, 
‘ plainly showed even at that early date that he was entering on a career 
of tyranny’. 

(9) iii 407 Tatra... ds eipurxer GAO}, cttw micrevew ...ipxto. Having 
obtained witness to previous verified predictions of Josephus, Vespasian 
began to credit those concerning himself. 

(ro) and (11) vi 165 = 216 idias xepoiv dpfdpevor xaiew Ta aya (rd 
iepdv). It was the Jews who set the example. 

I have reserved till last the three instances with verba loguendi, viz. : 

(12) iii 361 jpxero mpds abtois dirovopeiy (long speech of Josephus 
follows). 
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(13) vi 301 éfarivyns advaBoay jpgaro. 

(14) vi 327 zporos npéaro A€yew (speech of Titus follows). 

But of these, the last two (though found in the sixth book, in which 
features of the style of the Antiguities already begin to appear) may be 
regarded as regular. 

(13) Those ominous cries of the peasant Jesus, which ended only with 
his death during the siege, with a final cry upon his lips (reAevraiov 309), 
actually began four years before the war, when the city was enjoying 
profound peace and prosperity. 

(14) The beaten ‘tyrants ’ ask fora parley, and victors and vanquished 
confront each other on either side of the bridge outside the temple 
Titus, in token of his conquest, is the first to speak: dep jv Texpyprov 
Tov Kpateiv tpaTos np~ato A€yew. The retort of the tyrants follows. The 
priority of the victor’s speech is here emphasized. 

Only (12) remains, and here, in this unique instance, I think we can 
trace the author’s hand and possibly the influence of his native Aramaic. 
It is the well-known scene in the cave when the companions of Josephus 
threaten to kill him rather than allow him to surrender to the Romans. 
It was natural that in describing this critical incident the author should 
put pen to papyrus, however little of his own composition there may be 
in the rhetorical speech that follows. I am confirmed in this belief by 
finding the same phrase, with a change of tense, in the Antiquities (xii 99 
dirocodeiv np~ato). Even the imperfect tense here used, jpxero, is 
abnormal in the War and may be attributed to the historian. There 
is here no contrast between beginning and end: no rejoinder is to 
follow : the verb is purely conventional and otiose. 

Other orations in the War—to take a few examples—open simply 
with édefev torade (ii 344, Agrippa), eAefev Side (iii 471, Titus), épy c. 
oratio obliqua gliding into or. recta (iv 238, Jesus): cf. also Adyous wape- 
xdAe (vii 322). 

The three examples of dpyeoOa: c. inf. in the contra Apionem (i 145, 
ii 2, 5) are all classical. 


I turn now to the instances of the 


Abnormal use of ipxerOan ¢. inf. in the ‘ Antiquities’. 


These, as I said, are confined to the first thirteen books. Here, 
again, it is true, we meet with sporadic instances of the classical (or 
semi-classical) use, whether attributable to the author himself or to his 
assistant, e. g. ili 174 pos TOV kaprrov petaBareiv NPY LEVYS, Vv 33° mpiv 17] 
Tous oixéras dpfacbat xweiaOa, Vili 203 Hdy YorAdpwv TA Tpdypata KaKds 
éxew jpxero ; but for the most part we find only the ‘ Aramaic’ use with 
verbs of speaking or with kindred verbs, some of which reappear in the 
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same connexion in the Synoptic Gospels, or instances which can at best 
be regarded from the classical point of view as questionable. 

With Aéyev, and precisely comparable to the N.T. instances, we have 
A. iv 133 jpgavto rpos airods A€yew, vii 289 jptaro A€yew ws . . ., Vili 3 
nptaro A€éyew Ste. . .,' 276 yevouevyns S& cwris jp~aro A€yew, and simi- 
larly vili 295, ix 129, x 237 wapabapoivew jpéaro Kai Aéyew, Xi 38+ 43+ 
55 (|| LXX 1 Esdras, introducing the speeches of the three pages),” 300, 
xili 289 A€yew jp~aro mpds adrovs (the last instance in Avé. that I have 
noted).® 

Beside these may be placed the following : N. T. parallels, 
npéalv)ro drodoyeioOar A. Vv IIT. 

Bracdnpeiv Vita 407. 

detoGan Kai wapaxadeiv A. xi 265. 

duaréyeo Gar pds adrov Vi 199. 

ddoxew xi 49 (after LXX, the ‘Aramaic’ narra- Mk. iv 1, via, 


“peg ‘ 34, Vili 31 
tive in r Esd.). Actsit. 
érawweiv Kai Tov Oedv eddoyeiv i 181. 
érawveiv iX 132. Cf. Lk. xix 37 


. a ees aiveiy T.0«dv). 
eiAoyeiv (tov Oedv) vii 380, viii 119. aan 


ebxapioteiv TO OG xi 64. 
evxerOat TG OG Vili 342. 
ixereveww kal mapakadeiv (SC. Tov Gedv) Vil 321. 


a Lk, xxiii 2, 
kaTyyopewv 1 314. Acts xxiv 2, 
kAaiew Kal rotvaoba 1x 179. Cf. Mk. xiv 19 

, a +s . . 4 (AunetoOa), 
roveio Oat xii 110 (|| Aristeas efze). 
Adyous tporpépe Vi 209. 
mapaxaXeiv (rov Gedv) Vi 143, Xiii 197. Mk. v 17. 


ipéalv)ro Aion 7 0 Vii 95 (+x. ebyaporeiv), xi 131. 
mpopyrevew Vi 166, 222 (|| LXX xai rpodyred- 
ovow), Vili 354 (interpolated into Biblical nar- 
rative). 
aruvOdaverGar Vii 268, xi 160. 
pirocodeiv xii 99 [cf. B. iii 361 above]. 
gvaorodoyeiv 1 34.° 


1 mpwrn A€yerv Hpfaro viii 27 (in the judgement of Solomon) is comparable to ex. 
(14) in the War. 

2 From this and other ‘ Aramaisms’ Torrey infers an Aramaic original for this 
narrative in the Greek Bible. 

3 Vita 244 éwei 52 xaragrds els abrovs A€yew Hp§ayuny, ¢Bdwy Graves, is passable, but 
hardly classical. 

* The deliberate introduction of this ‘began’, absent from the Greek source 
which Josephus is paraphrasing, is noticeable ; cf. mpopnreveav below. 

5 puawdoyeiv Mwvojs Hptato wepi THs TavOpwrov KatacxKevis (quoting Gen. ii g ‘God 
made man, taking dust from the ground’). The ‘physiologizing’ here imputed 
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More doubtfully may be included such instances as A. v 346 jpgéaro 
kvew, xii 172 éyxadeiv, 173 dyarav, 317 Opnveiv, &c. 

It is noticeable how many of the foregoing instances refer to divine 
worship. It is as if Josephus here unconsciously dropped into a form of 
speech familiar to him in the circles of synagogue or Beth ha-Midrash. 

And here, at the end of Book xiii, this locution ceases. I find no 
instance of dpyeoOa: c. inf., whether classical or other, in Books xiv— 
xvi. The fastidious assistant who is responsible for the whole of xv—xvi 
and also, I think, for much of xiv, in particular for the editing or trans- 
lation from the Latin of the acta which fill so large a space,’ is even 
more chary of this use of the verb than the ovvepyot employed in the 
War. The second assistant, responsible for Books xvii-xix 275, makes 
a sparing and classical use of it, viz. : 

xvii 59 ‘Hpwdns . . . ixev ws Tov Dépwpav, érerd)) Darepov dpxerat vowety ; 
and with the same verb in metaphorical sense. 

XVili 25 npgato voceiv 7d eOvos. 

xix 204 é£ ob... diecOar.. . hpgatro apodporepov rd picos (after his 
favourite model, Thuc. i 103). 

XIX 254 ws dpa mavovras avtois tails xepoi Kai Tov cimeiv oiovs TE 
dpxeoOu (the converse of B. ii 493, where speech precedes blows). 

I am a little surprised to find no further abnormalities in Book xx and 
its appendix, the Zife; the two instances A. xx 259° and Vifa 12* are 
passable if not elegant. But in these books the lack of speeches gave 
no scope for jpgaro A€yew ; and perhaps the author had learnt restraint 
from his assistants. 

We find, then, that the works of Josephus fall into two nearly equal 
portions, sharply distinguished by the use or disuse of this ‘ pleonastic’ 
dpxeoGa. The distinction is that of colloquial versus Atticistic Greek, 
and (we may safely add) of author versus assistants. The author’s 
practice is in line with that of St Mark ; but, whereas the less erudite 
editors of Mark merely moderate his excessive use of ‘ begin’, the more 
fastidious editors and collaborators of Josephus will have none of it. 
That it was good colloquial Greek, not disdained even by such a writer 


to Moses, in other words the attempt to explain the process of man’s creation, is 
confined to this one verse of the ‘J’ narrative; but Jos. does not mean that it is 
broken off. The ‘ philosophizing’ in B. iii 361 ff extends to a whole paragraph; it 
is not a question of length. 

1 Yet Mr Hunkin (/.c. p. 398, n 2) supplies a close parallel from a Targum, ‘as 
a woman who begins to bear abd N°) a first-born ’. 

2 xiv 145-155, 190-264, 306-322. 

3 mavoera 35° évrav0d po Ta THs dpxaodroyias ped Hv wal Tov morAEpov Hpf~auny ypa- 
ew : the meaning is far from plain. 

4 Apkdpnv Te mokcTeveoOa TH Papicaiwy aipéce: karaxohovday : the re is not wanted. 
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as Xenophon, has been established by Archdeacon Hunkin. In the 
circumstances is it legitimate any longer to speak of ‘ Aramaism’? [I still 
hold that, where the usage appears in profusion in Jewish writers such 
as Mark and Josephus, the possibility of Aramaic influence cannot be 
altogether excluded. Examples of its frequency in translations from 
Aramaic are quoted by Archdeacon Hunkin. It is, I think, another 
instance of that practice, by which the late Dr Moulton used to account 
for many ‘Semitisms’ in the N. T., the over-working of a form of 
expression, correct but unusual in good Greek, because it happened to 
correspond to a phrase that was frequent in the Semitic language. 

I venture, therefore, to think that we have in this otiose use of 
dpxeoGa with infinitive of verbs of speech, scattered so profusely over 
the first thirteen books of the Antiquities, and with one significant excep- 
tion absent elsewhere, an instance of unconscious and involuntary reten- 
tion of the author’s native Aramaic phraseology. It was a colloquialism 
not so foreign to Greek speech but that it could pass muster, in certain 
circumstances, with writers having pretensions to style. The literary 
paraphrast of Ezra employed it when translating an Aramaic document ; 
Luke, the Grecian, perhaps took it over from an existing version of the 
Aramaic Zogia' ; and it flowed naturally from the pen of the Aramaic- 
speaking Josephus, as distinct from his assistants. 

The disappearance of the one imaginary instance of Hebraism in his 
works and the emergence in its place of this colloquialism with distinct 
Aramaic associations, taken in conjunction with the Aramaic words 
which appear in the earlier books of the Antiguities* and the defective 
knowledge of Hebrew which his strange etymology of proper name; 
seems often to betray, suggest that Aramaic, not Hebrew, was the 
language in which his thoughts were cast. This new evidence perhaps 
lends some slight support to the belief that ‘the vernacular’* in which 
he composed the first draft of the Jewish War was Aramaic and not, as 
has sometimes been suggested, Hebrew. 


PS.—Archdeacon Hunkin’s important article unfortunately escaped 
my notice until these pages were in proof. I have modified my first 
draft, so far as was possible, but am conscious that the question of 
‘ Aramaism’ needs further consideration. ; 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


1 Moulton Grammar of N.T. Greek, i 15. 

2 e. g. AryAaé A. i 39 for Hiddekel (though he translates the latter), doap6d iii 252, 
etc. 

3 rp marpiw B. J. i 3. 
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SOME HEBREW VERBS, NOUNS, AND PRONOUNS 


AMONGST the daily provision suppiied to Solomon were some animals 
called O°D338 ODI in 1 Ki. v 3 (= iv 23), which the Revised Version 
translates ‘fatted fowl’. According to tradition these 0372 were 
birds of some kind; but, so far as I know, no convincing philological 
explanation of the word, whatever it denotes, has been put forward. 
The Ass. darbaru is explained in syllabaries as (i) makru ‘hostile’,’ and 
(ii) a wild beast of prey, ‘leopard’, ‘jackal’ or more probably ‘wolf’ ; 
aud the feminine darbarat is applied to some kind of ‘ were-wolf’ which 
killed children. This word darbaru, which is clearly of onomatopoeic 
origin,’ spread from Assyrian into many pe e.g. Syr. Kiss3 
‘barbarian’, Arab. Spy * barbarian’ and 53 ‘ Berber’ ad’ Nubian’; 
Eth. acac: ‘barbarians’, ‘robbers ’, Gk. Piition * barbarian ’, pa 
What then could be more likely than that it should be found also in 
Hebrew and be applied there, as in Assyrian, to some strange animal ? * 
If this is the origin of the Heb. O°273, they are then merely ‘ strange’ 
or ‘ foreign’ animals, whether birds or beasts. 


Recently I came upon the Arabic proverb Blatt jedi Bo 
‘the base are shooed on by fear’*; and I then remembered the 
Hebrew words 732A anova FAINDNDA ‘in measure, when thou sendest her 
away, thou dost contend with her’ in Is. xxvii 8. The Rabbinic conceit, 
which underlies the rendering of MNDNDI as ‘in measure’ in the Revised 
Version, need not here detain us; for it hardly makes sense. The 
Arabic proverb shows that the Hebrew word is to be read 78OND2 
(Pilpél, infin.) and means ‘in — her away’; and this is con- 
firmed by the following word nnbwa, which is thus revealed as being 
a gloss correctly explaining the rare verb SOND. The Arabic verb 


cited above is the passive a an ‘drove on with cries of i or, in 
English idiom, ‘ shooed on’, used primarily of driving on_asses and then 
of urging on people. On consulting the commentaries, I find that 


1 Cp. Hebr. 133. 

2 Cp. Strabo Geogr. XIV ii 28 ; ct. Sum. bari ‘ foreign’. 

3 Similarly, the name ‘ peregrine’, i.e. foreign, is applied to certain birds of 
the hawk-family in English. 

4 Freytag Arab. Prov. vol. i 648 (ch. xii, no. 152). The plur. verb preceding 
an inner plur. subj. shews that the proverb, in the form quoted by Freytag, does 
not belong to the classical period. 


Bb 2 
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a comparison of the Hebr. xoND with the Arab. Li, has already been 
tentatively proposed ; but it has been rejected, e.g. by Gray, who says 
that ‘the Arabic {.. means to make the noise made by camel- or 
donkey-drivers to hurry up their beasts ; hence, it is inferred, the word 
may have come to mean more generally to exfe/!’' This is unfair ; 
for Freytag definitely states that it means ‘ voce L vocavit ad potum vel 
ut alligaretur ve/ ut celerius procederet, instigavit asinum c. a.’,? namely 
that it is a transitive verb requiring as a direct object the animal driven 
on by the noise thus described ; and the proverb here quoted shews 
that the object so driven may be a person instead of an animal. Thus 
the uses of the Arabic suit all the requirements of the Hebrew verb in 
the passage under discussion. The root is, as already divined by 
Duhm,* onomatopoeic ; and the Hebr. sa’ may be conjectured to have 
been the cry, corresponding with the Arab. sa’, which lies behind the 
reduplicated xDND. The sound, which is the Semitic equivalent of 
the Greek cod cod* and the English ‘shoo-shoo’® used to scare away 
birds and other animals, is an instinctive exclamation which is found in 
many languages and its presence in the Old Testament need cause no 
surprise. 

Another difficulty is offered by the words moym Piva (1 Sam. ix 24). 
The translation ‘the thigh and that which was upon it’, given in the 
Revised Version, goes back to the LXX’s rijv xwAéav cai ro én’ abrijs (A), 
and is grammatically impossible. The Pesh. has JM&NsSo [da ‘the 
thigh and the ‘e/a@y¢ia’. This word is variously explained by ancient 
lexicographers as meaning ‘thigh’, ‘hip’, or the like*®; but, since the 
word is cited nowhere else in Syriac literature in such a sense, it may 
be assumed that the translators regarded my as a feminine noun and 
transcribed it into a corresponding feminine Syriac noun. Several 
speculations about the meaning of myn are recorded in the Talmud ; 
it is rendered ‘Dw pw ‘thigh and fat’ by R. Sém0’él b. Nahmani, 
mm pw ‘thigh and breast’ by R. ’Eli‘ezer, and mx pw ‘thigh and 
fat tail’ by RK. Y6hanan ; and the following lines proceed to explain 
in what sense the fat or the breast can be said to be ‘ upon’ the thigh !” 


1 In A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Isaiah i 457-458. 

2 In his Lex. Arab.-Lat. ii 272. Although Ibn al-Mukarram (in the Lisdu 
al-‘ Arab, i 86) seems to quote it only with W (e.g. jab wll, ‘I shooed at the 
ass’), Freytag’s acc. case is justified by (¢sls ‘cried out at’, which takes either 
the acc. c. or the prep... Moreover, the passive use with a personal subject 
implies that of the active voice with a direct personal object. 

3 In Das Buch Jesaia 191-192. * Cp. Arist. Vesp. 209. 

5 See the NV. Engl. Dict. VIII ii 727 ¢. 

6 Cited by Payne-Smith Thes. Syr. ii 2891. 7 B. Talm, Ab. Zar, 25a. 
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These speculations are of no interest, except that they agree with the 
LXX and Pesh. in attesting the correctness of the consonantal text. 
This evidence tells strongly against Geiger’s proposal, in pursuance of 
R. Yéhandn’s hint, to substitute myn for myn. Another objection 
to this emendation lies in the fact that the fat tail was consumed on 
the altar after a sacrifice?; and it was precisely choice pieces of food 
‘left over’ ("Nw3) from the sacrifice in vv. 12-13 which had been 
‘reserved’ ("10w) for Saul by Samuel. It is true, of course, that the 
ritual laws in Leviticus are far later than Samuel; but that does not 
necessarily mean that they’ are mere fictions, resting on no sort of 
tradition.* Ehrlich has seen this difficulty, and has proposed the 
reading Dixy 18> Dw OYA pwATN non OM ‘and the cook took 
up the thigh and lifted it up (sc. on to the table) and set it before 
Saul’. The objections to this are that the three verbs are really one too 
many, the first two being almost tautologous in Hebrew, and that there 
is no reason why a well-known verb like nbyn should be corrupted into 
something apparently impossible ; moreover, ancient testimony is in 
favour of a noun underlying myn. This noun must denote clearly 
some part of an animal; and the root nby points to some upper part of 
its body. Now from. the same root Babylonian has e/# ‘back’® and 
Arabic has sy5e ‘upper part’, especially of the neck or head. 
I suggest, therefore, that myn is to be read myn or perhaps MOyA, 
and that this word moy or my denotes some ‘ upper part’ of the body 
such as an ‘upper cut’ might be, possibly the ‘top-side’, as the 
upper part of the thigh is called in English cookery,’ or the ‘chine’, as 
the Assyrian e/z suggests. The verse may then be translated: ‘ and 
the cook took up the thigh and the upper part and set it before Saul. 
And he (sc. Samuel) said: Behold! that which hath been left over 
(sc. from the sacrifice in vv. 12-13, which must have preceded the 


1 Quoted by S. R. Driver Books of Samuel (and ed.) 77-78. 

? Lev. iii g—11. 

3H. P. Smith (in the Books of Samuel 65-66) suggests that the reason 
for the alteration of monn into mbyn was that the editors supposed it to be 
impossible that Samuel should be ignorant of this ‘ Mosaic’ ordinance. It may, 
however, be asked whether an alteration of the consonantal text, which produced 
a non-existent word, is likely to have been made by the scribes. 

* In Randglossen zur hebrdaischen Bibel iii 199-209. 

5 Literally ‘(the) upper (part)’ (Haupt Nimrod Epos 60, &c.). 

6 Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. iii 216. 

7 The late Hebrew my denoting the ‘ vagina’ or some part of the body close 
to that organ (Levy Neuhebr. u. Chal Wb. iii 653) is here unsuitable and seems 


indeed to be merely a metaphorical usage of moby ‘upper chamber’, 
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feast, after the burning of the proper portions)‘; set it before thee and 
eat ; because it hath been reserved unto the appointed time (i.e. the 
feast which was to follow the sacrifice) for thee; for I said, I have 
invited the people (so that it was necessary to see that a suitable part 
of the meat was reserved in advance for the guest of honour).’ 

In TP ATH OBINA ? (Prov. vi 3), which is translated ‘go, humble 
thyself and importune thy neighbour’ in the Revised Version, the verb 
pprnn has been found difficult; and the rendering ‘humble thyself’ 
is based on the supposition that DB" or WHN ‘trampled on’ can 
in the Hithpa‘el mean ‘trampled on oneself’, i.e. metaphorically 
‘humbled oneself’. This hardly yields a suitable sense ; consequently, 
since the LXX has fof pa éxAvopevos ‘be not slack’, the emendation 
MBINAMN nad ‘go and be not slack’ has been proposed. The 
Revised Version has ‘bestir thyself’ in the margin, apparently con- 
jecturing a suitable meaning from the context. Is this or any similar 
meaning a possible rendering of the Hebrew text? In the Qal the 
verb means ‘trampled on’, i.e. fouled the waters of a river (Ezek. 
xxxii 2; xxxiv 18) and in the Niph‘al it is used of a fountain 
‘befouled’ (Prov. xxv 26), In the cognate languages, as cited in 
the dictionaries, the Syr. a means ‘trampled on’ and the Arab. 
u~5, means ‘kicked’; but these throw no light on the problem. But 
there is an interesting Assyrian syllabary,’ giving the various meanings 
of the “rps, which seems to solve the difficulty. It runs : 


rapasu $a Se[im| = ‘to tread, of corn’; 

»  3@ daki ‘= ‘to tread, of killing’ ; 

» 3a pani = ‘to tread, of the face’ $; 
ripsu = ‘treading’ ; 

» 3a Seim = ‘treading, of corn’ ; 
narpasu = ‘threshing instrument’ ; 
narpusu = ‘being crushed’ ; 

. 54 manahti = ‘ being crushed, of weariness’. 


This shews that the Ass. vafasu means primarily ‘to tread’, e.g. to 
thresh corn, and that it is then extended to denote lashing and killing ; 
and from this are derived the nouns ripsu ‘threshing’ and narpasu 
‘threshing instrument’. But the last entry is the most important ; for 
according to it the infinitive of the Niph‘al (IV i theme), xarpusu, is 
used metaphorically in the same sense as mdnahtu ‘toil’, ‘ weariness’, 


1 Cp. Lev. v9, where “NW is similarly used of the blood left over after the 
ceremonial sprinkling of the altar ; there the blood described as "NW is thrown 
away, hére the NW) is the flesh which is eaten. 

2 Rawlinson ‘ Inscript. West. As.’ V 171, ii 27-34. 

8 That is, of lashing an animal, e.g. an ox, across the face. 
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or the like,’ i.e. of being crushed with weariness. I suggest, there- 
fore, that the Hebr. D5" was also used metaphorically in the Hithpa‘el 
as meaning ‘troubled oneself’, ‘ wearied oneself’; and in this case 
DEIN 42 may be rendered ‘go, weary thyself’ with, i.e. exert thyself 
in, importuning thy neighbour. 

The verb sw, which I approach with some diffidence, has caused 
difficulty in the few places in the Old Testament where it occurs ; 
for they are insufficient to establish its precise meaning. In Gen. iii 15 
it is commonly rendered ‘ bruise’, as in the Revised Version ; but in 
Ps. cxxxix 11 and Jb. ix 17 most editors have had recourse to emenda- 
tion, since the renderings ‘ overwhelm ’ and ‘break’ respectively, which 
the Revised Version has in these passages, are hardly satisfactory. 

Since verbs 1”y and y”y are freely confused, I propose at the risk 
of being tedious to consider the uses both of sw and of »aw in the 
Semitic languages, before suggesting a solution of the problem. In 
post-Biblical Hebrew the two verbs are more or less interchangeable ; 
thus Levy translates #1 as ‘to rub’, ‘polish’, ‘crush’ and py as 
‘rubbed’, ‘ground down’ and metaphorically ‘bowed down’ or the 
like.2 It may be particularly noticed that sw is used of trampling 
things under foot: e.g. nena ‘bana om ‘Sana awa ‘it (sc. filth) is 
trampled down by the feet of men and by the feet of cattle’. With 
this may be compared the Ass. Séfu, I i ‘to tread down’ and II i ‘to 
overpower’. From these examples it would be easy to suggest that 
the Heb. >)v meant ‘to trample under foot’ in Gen. iii 15 ; but such 
a meaning, however suitable to a man who might tread on the head of 
a snake, is totally inapplicable to a snake which injures a man’s heel, 
and it suits the other two passages no better. It is necessary therefore 
to turn elsewhere for information. In Syriac too the verbs ®aa and 
Qa (22a) are frequently confused ; but the distinction seems to be 
that @aa denotes rubbing or crushing and that Qa denotes creeping. 
The underlying idea is clearly that of friction, whether caused by 
rubbing or polishing or by crawling on the ground ; but it will be well 
to take a few examples of each verb.‘ First, aa means ‘to rub’: 


1 From the ./andfu ; cp. Hebr. MIN ‘ groaned’, 

2 In his Neuh. u. Chald. Wb. iv 522-523 and 598. 

3 B. Talm., B. gam., 30a and 81b, cited by Levy. In the Targ. the Aram. 
MDW too is confused with 5)’: e.g. in Ps. lxxxix 11 the Aram. MD stands for 
the Hebr. nND4 and in Ps. xciv 5 the Aram. 15)” stands for the Hebr. IWDT. 

4 It must be remembered that it is often uncertain to which verb any given 
form belongs. It may be added that the Syr. Qa is used also in the stronger 
sense of filing down and so of grounding things to pieces : e.g. m®)50 oQa 
Joass vaoalo liso S/ Sas ‘he (sc. Moses) ground the calf down and 


sprinkled it upon the water and made the people drink it’ (Benedictus Ephraem 
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€.g. oo Bla oraacg ‘rubbing his body with it’' and yas J 
Jo yas dy Jo—em> yoo Shao a./ yoo ‘if a man takes them 
(sc. two pieces of wood of certain specified kinds) and rubs them on 
one another, fire will come forth’.? Second, Qa means ‘crept’ or 
‘crawled’*: e.g. JNo0gs Joo? Qo She ‘crawling from place to 
place ’*; and LOrOre, woosols Lase Sudo la.es JKeac ‘ evil which 
was slowly creeping and seeking to come near him’*; and again 
oie nde) Ka ‘the asp crept (and) helped’ or ‘crept to the 
help of her’. It may be added too that in a few passages Saa is 
used intransitively, sometimes in a sense which comes very close to 


that of Qa: e.g. \oowe>/ ee ‘their (sc. the angels’) wings rubbed’, 
i.e. ‘beat slowly’’; and oo da) Lsih> gaa ‘their feet were 
rubbing on’, i.e. ‘dragging slowly along the ground’.® In Arabic 
only im is found ; but its use in the 1V theme of a cloud approaching 


a-s 
close to or inning over the earth is most suggestive: e.g. as wien | 


o- 9 -o8 


Wp pre?! cuir ‘the — on of its downpour swept over al-’ Aflaj’,’ 


Pe Oe © CBO~— -O- 


and wire (2,9! Sys he gis ‘close down, with its fringe sweeping 


over the earth’. In these the verb is intransitive; but it appease 
ofo-c 998 


sometimes to govern the accusative case: e.g. ps) \ JeyJT 1 Gol ‘the 


man drew near to the affair’," unless pr is an error for pu.” 


Syrus i 226A, who wrongly gives oa; cp. Martin Jacques de Seroug in 
Z.D.M.G. xxix 129, 564, who has oa correctly in a parallel passage). 

1 Wright Xal. w-Dimn. 22, 17. 

2 Baethgen Sindban, 22, 9. 

3 The Rabb. °NSNWD (from MDW), which is explained by Saban, may also be 
compared (Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., Talm. et Rabb., ed. Fischer, 1237). 

4 Wright of. cit., 217, 21. 

5 Ibid., 49, 20, where lo.e from ae stands for loa from Qa. 

6 Bickell S. Zsaaci Antiocheni Opera Omnia ii 216, 244. This asyndetic use of 
Qa gave rise to the employment of it, after the Assyrian manner, as an 
auxiliary verb: e.g. Jolo SX Qa Lied ‘for years the disease gradually 
came on’ (Bedjan M. Jacobi Sarugensis Homiuliae Selectae v 529, 21), and 
a EVE) leno Kisawd Sosy Qa ‘let us gradually introduce quietly the 
love of silver’ (Martin, Jacques de Seroug in Z.D.M.G. xxix 122, 391). 

7 Quatremére Jacobi Sarugensis Homiliae, 338 v. 

8 Bickell op. at. ii 228, 17. 

* Krenkow 7u/fail al-Ghanauwi vii 14. 

© Lyall ‘Abid ibn al-Abras xxviii 7, and Geyer Aus tba Hajar iv 12 (the verse 
being ascribed to both poets). 

1 Given in the Lisdn al-‘Arab xi 54, 20. 

12 As suggested by Prof. A A. Bevan, to whom I am indebted for these three 
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It is also apparently used absolutely: e.g. Rint shot ‘the cloud 
came close (sc. to the earth)’.' Further, the reduplicated ik. is cited 


with the same sense: e.g. apt wid. ‘the wind blew low along 


(sc. the surface of the earth)’. 

I suggest therefore that these examples point unmistakeably to the 
true meaning of #)v in the Old Testament, viz. that in Gen. iii r5 it 
corresponds with the Syriac aaa and in Ps. cxxxix 11 and Jb. ix 17 


with the Arabic Ciul. In Gen. iii 15 it means ‘ rubbed’, ‘ abraded’ 
or ‘grazed’ rather than ‘bruised’, which implies a blow; and so 
2py DAWN ANN) WR |W" NIM may be translated ‘it shall graze thy 
head and thou shall graze its heel’. In the other two passages it 
means ‘ swept close over ’ or the like ; and so in Ps. cxxxix 11 JWNM J& 
‘51v” may be rendered ‘ surely the darkness shall sweep close over me’ 
and in Jb. ix 17 "23% ATywI ws may be rendered ‘for He (sc. God) 
sweepeth close over me in the tempest’. It is tempting in the last two 
cases to read ‘28% (from pv’, on the analogy of the Arabic iw)? ; 
but I do not think that this is necessary, in view of the frequent 
confusion of yy and y*y verbs in Hebrew.’ Nor need the equation 
of a Hebrew transitive Qal with an Arabic intransitive Aph‘al cause 
surprise ; for the comparison of the Hebrew /3 ‘understood’ (sc. a thing) 


with the Arabic gu! ‘was clear’ affords a possible example of this 
phenomenon.‘ 

The usual rule is that the pronouns mt and net do not take the 
article when they qualify nouns to which pronominal suffixes are 
attached ; but there are two apparent exceptions, viz. 737 4NV2 ‘ this 
thine oath’® (Jos. ii 17) and binan mi OY ‘this thy great people 
(2 Chron. i ro).° It is indeed @ priori as unlikely that a scribe with 
the least knowledge of Hebrew would make such a mistake, as that 
any one, however illiterate, would write ‘thy this oath’ or ‘thy this 


ate o-f 

examples (cp. Lyall Mufaddaliyat xlii 20, where wie! a1! ‘he drew near to 
a crime’ occurs). 

1 Lane Arab,-Engl. Lex. 1 iv 1358-1369. 

2 It may be noticed that there is a variant reading ‘J5W" (without 1) recorded 
in Jb. ix 17 (Kennicott Vet. Test. Hebr. ii 486). 

* Cp. FWIER Gen. xxvii 21) and 93812% (Gen. xxvii 12) from Wid (= Syr. mars) 
and WWD (= Syr. wax) respectively, according to the punctuation. 

* Cp. Brockelmann Vergl. Gramm. d. Sem. Spr. i 527. 

5 The parallel MN? ‘nyay (Gen. xxiv 8) shews the ordinary construction. 

6 S. R. Driver Tenses in Hebrew § 209 p. 283. 
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people’ in English. Letters often drop out in copying ; but it is far 
harder to assume superfluous insertions. Moreover, the use of 737 
with a feminine noun is remarkable, and the facile emendation of it 
into Nx? does not commend itself, if only because the ductus iterarum 
makes it improbable: and its proposers offer no explanation of the 
double error which they so readily assume. Are they then really 
mistakes? A study of comparative grammar, I suggest, will shew that 
both forms are correct, except as to the vocalization of one of them. 
Zimmern has drawn up instructive comparative tables of the Semitic 
pronouns,’ among which the two following series occur : 


Aram., Syr. Hebr. Arab. Eth. 
(i) di, dé seh, st dé, di ze | 
da’ 26 di, ti, td 2a (f.) 
(ii) — | hazzeh | hadd _ () 
hade’ [ hazz0 th | had? — (f.) 


In the second series he has put Aazzeh and hazz0’th in square brackets, 
to indicate that he has nowhere found them but that they are to be 
expected, on the grounds of comparative grammar, as the forms corre- 
sponding with those beginning with Ad- in the cognate languages; and 
he ought to have added [ Aazz¢], since hazzd’th must be to 20° th as hazzé 
is to 26. Having thus got rid of the idea that 7 must represent the 
article, we may leave mIn* Jnyaw ‘this thine oath’ and Swan min Joy 
‘this thy great people’ undisturbed in the text. This 7 is the same 
demonstrative element as that found in On, mba and 350; and the 
only question that remains is whether 739 and 75 are not the correct 
forms ; for, as the // in the Arab. ’a//ad and ’a//ad7 point to the Hebr. 
hallaz and hallazeh respectively as correctly vocalized, so the long @ 
in the Arabic 4ddé and Aad? points to the Hebrew Adzeh and hazdh 
(Ad2é) as the true forms. In fact, the punctuation of these two forms 
as #7 is probably due to the Massoretes, who mistook them for mt with 
the article, in spite of the grammar. In conclusion, I may urge that the 
existence of two such forms of a common Semitic pronoun need cause 
no surprise in view of the composite nature of the Hebrew language; 
and the survival of only two isolated instances of them is illustrated by 
the fact that mn is found only twice (Gen. xxiv 65; xxxvii 19) and 
25m only once (Ezech. xxxvi 35) in the Old Testament. 


G. R. DRIvErR. 


1 In his Vergleichende Grammatik der Semitischen Sprachen 70-74. 

2 In the shorter forms {is far commoner than {f in Biblical Hebrew, but ‘fT 
becomes normal in Mishnaic Hebrew (Brown-Driver-Briggs ‘ Hebrew and English 
Lexicon’, 262). 
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GEORGIAN DOCUMENTS. 


(1) Zhe Old Georgian Version of the Gospel of Mark, edited with 
a Latin translation by R. P. BLake (Patrologia Orientalis xx 3), 
Paris, 1928. 

(2) Catalogue des MSS Géorgiens ...a Jerusalem, par R. P. BLAKE 
(Revue de ? Orient Chretien), Paris, 1924-1926. 

(3) Une Page de St Hyppolyte retrouvée, par R. P. BLAKE (bid.), 1927. 

(4) Ancient Georgian Versions of the O.T., by R. P. BLAKE (Harvard 
Th. Rev., July, 1926). 

(5) Zhe Georgian Version of Fourth Esdras, by R. P. BLake (iid., 
Oct., 1926). 

(6) Zhe Athos Codex of the Georgian O.T., by R. P. BuakeE (idid., 
Jan., 1929). 

The present writer is quite incompetent to write on Georgian litera- 
ture, but it seems useful to draw attention to the way in which Mr R. P. 
Blake of Harvard University is making some of the most valuable 
Georgian documents available for Biblical and Patristic scholars. 
No. (2) contains a Catalogue of 161 MSS now preserved at the Greek 
Patriarchate in Jerusalem, ranging from the rt1th to the 17th century. 
Among them is a miscellaneous codex (No. 44) of the 12th or 13th 
cent. containing infer alia sermons by Hippolytus, lost in Greek but 
similar to those published in German by G. N. Bonwetsch in 1904. 
Bonwetsch’s text was taken ultimately from the Georgian MS of the 
monastery of Shatberd (a.D. 970), but in that MS a page was missing 
from Hippolytus’s homily on the Blessing of Juda and of Levi. Mr Blake 
has been able to supply the lacuna from his cod. 44 at Jerusalem : this 
is (3) in the list here reviewed. No. (4) contains a study of certain 
Georgian MSS of the O. Test.: a tentative pedigree of the Georgian 
Version and its revisions is given on p. 295. No. (5) is on the Georgian 
text of 4 Ezra, of which Mr Blake discovered a fresh MS in the Jeru- 
salem collection (cod. 11) ; he has edited the text of this MS in full with 
a literal Latin translation. ‘The codex is unfortunately defective at the 
end, leaving off at ix 20 and having several lacunae elsewhere. Latin 
is used for the translation, for reasons given on pp. 318-320, where the 
chief ambiguities of the Georgian language from a textualist’s point of 
view are lucidly explained after the manner of Sir Herbert Thompson’s 
useful remarks on Coptic in J. H. Ropes’s edition of Acts. Mr Blake 
provides also a critical Introduction, pointing out the remarkable 
affinity between the Georgian and the Ethiopic texts of Ezra. In No. (6) 
he supplements (5) by a text of 4 Ezra from the ancient Athos Codex 
of the Georgian O.T., giving also a full description of that famous but 
hitherto undescribed MS (dated 978). 
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But interesting as these texts are in their way, they are quite eclipsed 
by No. (1). If Mr Blake had brought back from the recesses of the 
Caucasus an ancient codex of the Old Syriac, similar to the ‘ Curetonian’ 
or the ‘Sinai Palimpsest’, it would have been generally recognized as 
a great event in the textual criticism of the Gospels. If the new MS 
were a palimpsest, illegible in places and with some leaves gone, it 
would have been no more than was to be expected. The value of 
the find would have consisted less in the small crop of new ‘various 
readings’ that might be collected than in the support the new MS gave 
to the Old Syriac, i.e. to syr. S, as syr. C is not extant in Mark. But 
in effect this is what Mr Blake has done by his publication (with a literal 
Latin translation) of the ‘ Adysh Gospels’, together with the readings of 
two inferior but ancient and valuable MSS akin to it. The Adysh 
Gospels (still preserved in the Swanetian village of that name) is 
a Georgian MS, dated a.p. 897; the translation which it contains 
is clearly made from Armenian and shews no sign of revision from the 
Greek, as all other Georgian texts of the Gospels do. The Armenian 
text from which it was taken is not identical with the present Armenian 
version, but is much nearer to syr. S and syr. C. 

The important critical work on the ‘Caesarean’ text of the Gospels 
by Professors Lake and Blake, in which the Georgian version plays 
a great part, is discussed elsewhere in the JouRNAL, but it seemed not 
inappropriate to notice the publication of the Adysh text separately, 
among the other Georgian documents. 


As specimens of the new text (4d), with its two companions (4, 2) 
we may note :— 


(a) Mk ii 27 Sabbatum . . . creatum est Ad A B = syr. S-vg. 
vi 45 «is rd wépav] A B; om. Ad = W 1 &c syt. S. 
X II, 12 (the woman’s case first, then the man’s) dd = W 1 
syr. S|A and B have the ordinary order}. 
In these three readings the Armenian vulgate has the ordinary text. 
(4) The following are of general interest :— 
Mk ii 14 Levi of Alphaeus Ad A B (against the Diatessaron). 
iii 17 Banereges Ad A B (= syrr arm). 
22 Belzebul Ad, Berzebuli A B (against the Syriac). 
v 1 Gergesenorum, Ad A B. 
vi 53 Kal tpoowppicOnoay | om. Ad A B. 
viii 1 Dalmanutham regionem Ad, loca Magdalae A B, but 
hill of Magedan syr. S = 28. 


(c) Ad and A omit, B contains [Mk] xvi 9-20. 


F. C. BurkirTT. 
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LITURGICAL NOTES 
I. Zhe Anaphora of Serapion.’ 


SERAPION’s Anaphora has recently become an object of renewed 
interest from Lietzmann’s brilliant Messe und Herrenmahl. It will be 
remembered that Lietzmann argues (p. 186 ff) that we can discern 
behind it an earlier type of service in which the Christian offering is 
one of bread and of wine and of prayers recited over them, without 
reference explicit or implicit to the Last Supper or to Calvary. This 
view rests on two main grounds ; first, the intrusive nature of the second 
Epiklesis (érdnpnocdtw . . . dvedos), on which we may perhaps agree, 
though refusing to regard the intrusive section as stretching so far and 
as including the primitive and natural prayer xai roinoov . . . d6vedos for 
communicants ; secondly, the tense of zpoonvéyxayev as applied to the 
offering as whole before the reference which we have to the Last Supper. 
I reprint for convenience the passage under discussion, beginning from 
the second part of the Sanctus. 

mAxpys éoriv 6 otpavds, tAnpys eoTiv Kai 7 yn THS peyaAoTpeTois gov 
dons, Kipre tov Suvdpewv* tAnpwoov Kai tiv Ovoiav tavtyy THs RS 
dvvdpews Kal THs ORS peTadyews. 

gol yap mpoonveyxapey tavtyv tHv Cacav Ovoiav, tiv tpordopay THv 
dvaipaxtov. 

Gol mpornveyKapev TOV GpTov TOvTOV, TO Spotwpa TOD TwpaTOS TOD povo- 
yevous. 

5 dpros otros Tov dyiov cwpards éoTw Spoiwpa, Ste 6 Kipios “Iyoois 
Xpurtds, év 7) vuxti mapedidoro, EXaBev dprov kai éxAacev Kai €dd0v Tots 
pabyrais éavtov A€ywv, 

AdBere xai payere, ToiTd éotw 7d THpd pov, TO trp ipav KAwpevov eis 
adeocw dpapriov. 

Sia TovTO Kal Huets TO Spoiwpa Tod Gavarov rowivTes TOV dpTov mpoc- 
nvéyxapev Kai tapaxadoipev dua THs Ovoias TavTys’ KaTad\Adynh raow jpiv 
kai iAdo Oy, Get rHs dAnOeias. 

1 This paper is of the nature of a postscript to my attempt to discuss Eucharistic 
origins in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
pp. 120ff. If I venture to publish it, it is only thanks to the friendly help of 
Professor F. C. Burkitt and the Rev. E. C. Ratcliff; I need hardly say that though 
any merit it may have is largely due to their help its errors must not be assigned 
to them. 

The full text of Serapion will be found in G. Wobbermin Texte u. Unters., N.F, 
ii 3b and better in Brightman J.7.S. i 88 ff. 

The MS spells the name Sapaniwv: the name usually employed, Serapion, is 
quoted from St Athanasius. 
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kal Gorep 6 dpros obros éoxopticpévos jv érdvw Tov dpewv Kai ouvayOeis 
éyévero cis Ev, ovTw Kai THy adyiav wou éxxAnoiay aivagov éx mravris Ebvous 
kal maons xwpas Kal macys woAews Kal Kwpys Kal oikov Kai roinoov piav 
lacav xaboduxny éxxAnoiav. 

mpoonveykapev 5€ Kal TO ToTHpLov, TO Spoiwpa Tov aiparos, Gr. 6 KUptos 
"Incots Xpicrds AaBov worjprov pera rd Seemvpca EArcyev tois Eavtod 
pabyrais, 

AdBere, riere, rotTé éotw % Kaw? diabyjKy, 6 éotrw 7d alua pov TO trip 
ipav éxxvvopevoy eis aherw dpaptnpatwv. 

dua TodTo mpoonvéyKapev Kal Hpeis TO ToTHpLoV, Spoiwpna aipatos mpoc- 
dyovres. é€ridnunodtw, Gee tis dAnbeias, 6 dyws wov Adyos éri Tov dprov 
Tovrov iva yévytat 6 dptos capa Tov Adyov, Kai éri tO rornpiov TovTo iva 
yévyrac TO rorypiov atpa THs “AAnOeias’ Kal woincov mdvtas Tovs Koww- 
vovvtas pdppaxov Lwns AaPeiv eis Oeparciay ravTds voonparos Kal eis 
évovvdpwow maons TpoKoT Hs Kal dperns py is kataxpiow, Gee THs GAnOecas, 
pnde eis EXeyxov Kai dvedos. 

ot yap Tov dyévntov érexadeodpea dur Tod povoyevods ev dyiw tvedpate 
€XenOytw 5 Aads ovTOS KTX. 

Lietzmann argues (p. 193) that in xpoonvéyxapey tavryv tiv laoav 
Ovoiav, tiv mpoopopay tiv dvaipaxroy the tense of zpoo. is wrong if the 
sacramental act in question is the sacramental re-enacting of Christ’s 
Passion and that the present would be necessary. From the aorist he 
infers that in the liturgy lying behind Serapion the sacrifice consisted 
simply of the placing of the bread and wine on the altar and of prayer 
spoken overthem. This point is important, and consideration of it may 
help us to understand the peculiar spirit of Serapion’s rite. 

In the successive paragraphs zpoonvéyxapev as applied to bread and 
wine is natural enough. Though the present is common in the anamnesis 
which commonly follows on the Institution narrative, we find also the 
aorist, and it is notable that we find it in Egypt, in the liturgy of St Mark 
and in the liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites,’ and the zpoeOjxaper . - . Kai 
mapaxadotpev Of the former is exactly parallel to the rov dprov zpoc- 
nvéyxapev Kal tapaxadodpey of our text. In a Grottaferrata text and in 
the modern version of the Basil liturgy we have the perfect : xaréAurev 
8& jypiv tropyvypata tov awrnpiov raGovs tatra & mporeOeixapey Kata Tas 
aitov évroAds. péAAwv yap eécévar xrA.; though in the anamnesis the form 
mpoodépovres appears in the Grottaferrata text and rpoodépopev in the 
modern text.? The perfect, or the aorist used as so often in late Greek 
in the sense of a perfect, means just that the oblation is regarded as a 
definite act which is already accomplished, possibly that it is already 

1 Pp. 133. 31, 178. 15 in Brightman Liturgies Eastern and Western. For this 
reference I am indebted to Professor Burkitt. 

2 ib. pp. 327. 19, 404. 25. 
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a definite ceremonially marked act’; the present prefers to think of 
what is done as a continued setting of bread and wine before God. In 
the light of these repetitions of zp. we may now turn to its first appear- 
ance. The key to its understanding lies in the emphatic Soi ydp.* oi 
yap mpoonvéyxapev xrX. is an exegesis Of rAjpwoov. God is asked to fill 
the sacrifice with power because it is offered to Him in repetition of 
what Jesus did. Man’s part in the Eucharistic act is precisely the pre- 
sentation of the od/afa as the material of the épuofwya, and he looks 
prayerfully and confidently to God to do the rest. This is the tone of 
Serapion’s prayers, reverent statement rather than pathetic supplication.*® 
The difficulty which remains is the application of the phrase ri facav 
Ovoiavy to the gifts as yet not ‘filled’ with the power and participation 
sought for them. The phrase might of course be regarded as an early 
illustration of a tendency, later manifested elsewhere, to glorify the obla- 
tions by an anticipation of what to faith they become in the rite: in the 
Syrian liturgy of St James they are referred to in rpoodépoper tiv hoBepav 
TavTnv Kal dvaipaxtoy Ovoiav before the Epiklesis which on an Eastern 
theory effected consecration’: the bread to be consecrated is called 
6 dpvoés in the liturgy of St Chrysostom, and a medieval prayer in the 
Roman Missal speaks of the wafer at the moment at which it is first set 
on the altar as immaculatam hostiam. But on the whole, as Mr Ratcliff 
remarks to me, this can hardly be postulated as early as Serapion, and 
it is likelier that he has used current phrases somewhat without reference 
to their precise sense. 

We may pass to the question of the earlier use, if any, to be discerned 
behind Serapion’s Anaphora. But it should perhaps be said first that 
the Anaphora as it stands is written in a definite individual style and 
has a unity which is recognizable in spite of somewhat disparate elements. 
To quote a letter from Professor Burkitt, ‘“‘ This bread” and “ this 
cup” are not consecrated (for what can man do alone ?), but they ave 
épowpara of the Bread and Cup of the Last Supper. Our Lord evi- 

1 So von der Goltz Texte u. Unters. XXIX iib 19. 2 Like the later Sé yap. 

8 For this kind of statement cf. the unde et memores sumus which is the earlier 
form of unde et memores in the Roman Canon (E. Bishop Liturgica Historica 5 ; 
Lietzmann Sacramentarium Gregorianum 3). But I think it possible that 6 dpros 
ovros Tod dyiov cwyatés éorw Spoiwya is an interpolation. 

4 P. 53.5 Br. On this developement in general cf. O. Casel Jahrb. f. Liturgie- 
wissenschaft vi 210: in the Gelasian Canon of the Mass the typical offering of 
Melchisedech is described as sanctum sacrificium, immaculatam hostiam. We may 
compare the intrusion of similar ideas in table-prayers (von der Goltz op. cit. 
44f): salt when blessed is a Ovaia (ib. 48), and collyba when blessed are a @vcia 
and given the O.T. typology given to the Eucharist (E. Gjerstad Arch. f. Rel. 
xxvi 167): sic fiat sacrificium nostrum in conspectu tuo hodie ut placeat tibi, Domine 
Deus is said in the rite of the Presanctified though it is purely a priest’s communion 
and not a Mass properly speaking. 
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dently at that Supper made that Bread and Cup to be the dpotwpa rod 
Gavarov (which took place on the Cross) ; we have done what we can, so 
we now beg for reconciliation (rapaxadotpev) ; so émdnunodrw 6 Adyos 
upon our offering, and then it will become what it should be”.’ This 
makes a consistent whole. Axjpwoov xriX., the so-called first Epiklesis, 
looks forward to the completion of the process of consecration and makes 
it clear that something still has to happen: consecration then follows, at 
a slower tempo. oi ydp is, if the expression may be permitted, an 
‘aside’, like memento, Domine famulorum famularumque where it now 
stands in the second paragraph of the Gelasian Canon, and hoc est 
hodie after gui pridie quam pro nostra omniumque salute pateretur in the 
same Canon as recited on Maundy Thursday.’ 

At the same time, we can discern a variety of influences which have 
shaped the Anaphora. The insertion of the prayer for the dead and the 
reading of the diptych with their names after the second Epiklesis is 
probably copied from some alien use ; for, as Edmund Bishop pointed 
out, in Serapion’s rite intercession in general (as distinct from prayer for 
the congregation of people about to communicate) has all come defore 
the Anaphora, and this insertion is in all probability a borrowing from 
some other source, possibly from the practice of Jerusalem which was 
beginning to be influential.? Accepting this idea of Bishop’s, we must 
probably regard the prayer for the living which follows (as nodis guogue 
peccatoribus follows prayer for the dead in the Gelasian Canon) as equally 
due to rehandling. That the Epiklesis of the Logos is due to borrow- 
ing from some source outside Egypt, perhaps Syria, is again probable *: 
for it is in a sense unnecessary after zAjpwoov xrA. and that is an 
Egyptian form. It is clear that Serapion handled whatever model he 
had very freely in the sections which follow the Institution narrative ; 
and in his Logos invocation, as in the paragraphs preceding the Sanctus,‘ 
it is likely that theological presuppositions influenced his way of pro- 
ceeding. 

1 On this form cf. A. Baumstark Jahrb. f. Lit. vii 3. It has a ring of quasi-legal 
precision. 

2 J.T.S. xiv 35f. For belief in the special efficacy of intercessions placed 
after consecration cf. quotations ap. O. Casel Jahrb. f. Lit. vii 183. With the 
prayer for the givers of ob/ata cf. a diptych discussed by Bishop /.7.S. xi. 

3 Th. Schermann Agyptische Abendmahlsliturgien (Stud. 2. Gesch. u. Kult. Alt. 
vi) 110; Lietzmann, 75. On the meaning of this invocation cf. E. Bishop ap. 
R. H. Connolly Liturgical Homilies of Narsai 137 ff; F. J. Dilger IXOT ii 497 ff. 
Cf. the Logos Epiklesis on baptismal water, no. 7, and IX@T= i 68 ff. 

4 A. Baumstark Rém. Quartalschr. xviii 123 ff. P. Drews Zeits. f. Kircheng. 
xx 317 has remarked on the use in the Preface of Mt. xi 27, a favourite text 
of Serapion’s friend, St Athanasius. On the intrusion of the theological element 
in Eastern liturgies cf. Baumstark Werden 82{; J. Hamm Die hiturgischen Ein- 
setsungsberichte 35. 
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In view of these considerations it might seem unreasonable to cling 
to the belief in a substantive local form used by Serapion. It has, 
however, been remarked that the form of the Sanctus (without Hosanna) 
is known as Egyptian, that the peculiar placing of a prayer for the 
faithful between dgov xai dixavdv éorw and dyvos dys dywos occurs also 
in the Liturgy of St Mark, that the attachment of zAjpwoov «tA. to the 
Sanctus recurs in the Dér-Balyzeh liturgical papyrus and in the Liturgy 
of St Mark, later used in Egypt,’ and that a prayer for the fruits of 
communion very similar to xai rotyoov mavras occurs in P. Berol. 13918, 
a local survival of practice older and simpler than the Liturgy of 
St Mark.’ The first point is characteristic and peculiar. What has 
perhaps not been noticed is what follows, the attachment of the words 
of Institution to their context by én. We find this in the Mark 
liturgy, tAjpwoov 6 Oeds Kal tavryv tiv Ovoiav Tis Tapa God evAoyias dia 
TIS EriporTyvews Tod Tavayiov cov mvevpartos, Sti adtos 6 Kiipios Kal TwTNp 
kai tapBacreds Huav “Inoots Xpuords tH vuxti 7 wapedidov éavrov xrX., in 
the Mark liturgy of the Coptic Church, and in an Arabic version, 
which represents an Egyptian recension, of the Zestamentum Domini * 
(Dér-Balyzeh is unfortunately fragmentary at this point: dr is restored 
by P. de Puniet).* The Institution narrative is commonly attached to 
its context by a relative pronoun, what Jesus did at the Last Supper 
being given as a culminating point in the account of His earthly 
activity ; in these Egyptian instances, and some others, the attachment 
is made by a decause or a for, the sense being then either ‘ Fulfil our 
prayers, O God, for . . .’ or ‘ We are doing what is our duty for’.° Now 
it will be observed that in effect this second type of attachment 
corresponds in sense to the anamnesis which we always find following 
on the first type, and which in our later examples we find with the 

1 Drews, 294, 317; Lietzmann Messe 74, 157; Baumstark Oriens Christianus 
i. 14. In Dér-Balyzeh it is tAnpwoov Kai Hyas tis mapla ocd] Sdgns [Kali xatagiwcov 
kal talmépyar 7d mvedpa 710 G)ydv cov émi 7a Krigpata tavra: possibly the prayer 
for the illapse of divine 5é¢a on the congregation represents an earlier form (von 
der Goltz Theol. Lit.-Zeit. 1927, 130: a parallel in grace before meat, Texte u 
Unters. xxix ii b 38, 56). 

* Lietzmann Festgabe Jiilicher 213 ff; cf. the prayer in Acta Ioannis 9, p. 156. 17 
Bonnet. 

8 Brightman Liturgies 132, 176; Lietzmann Messe 75: Oriens Christianus |. c. 

4 Revue Beénédictine xxvi 46; it is certainly very probable that the Institution 
narrative came directly after the prayer for the illapse of the Spirit. 

5 For the first mode of attachment we may refer to the Chrysostom liturgy, és 
éAOav «Td. and to the Jerusalem rite, with peAAdy 5é (Hamm 21): for the second 
to the Basil liturgy quoted, p. 382 supra, to wéAAwy yap in the Nestorius Anaphora 
used at Constantinople (as reconstructed by Baumstark), preceded by an almost 
identical form of words. (The enim of ipse enim pridie in the Gallican rite looks 
back to Vere Sanctus and is different.) 
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second also: ‘having His passion in remembrance, we make this 
offering.’ There is no formal anamnesis in Serapion because no formal 
anamnesis is necessary: we have in effect (1) invocation, (2) the equi- 
valent of anamnesis, (3) Institution narrative in lieu of (1) Institution, 
(2) anamnesis, (3) invocation. After these three elements comes in 
either case a prayer for the fruits of good communion.’ In the 
Clementine liturgy, which represents Antiochene use, we have a most 
significant duplication. The narrative of the works of Jesus ends with 
His Session in Heaven. Then comes peuvynpévor odv dv du’ jyas irepever, 
cixapiorovpev cot, Oe mavroxparop, ovx doov dpeihopev GAN’ Soov Suvapeba 
kai tiv dudtagw airod wAnpotpev. ev 7) yap vuxti wapedidoro KA. peuvypevor 
toivuy Tov maGous adtod xai tov Oavdrov xrA.2 Here the anamnesis proper, 
after the Institution narrative in its present setting, is unnecessary, for the 
thought has been expressed first as in Serapion: we have therefore in this 
duplication an indication of a conflation of rites, perhaps of something 
like the rite which we seem to discern behind Serapion with something 
like the rite of the Verona fragment which reproduces the use of 
Hippolytus. 

This attachment of the Institution narrative by dr needs no special 
explanation ; it is as natural as the ér of the doxology at the end of the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the account of the Eucharist followed by oi yap dzo- 
atodo ... rapédwxay in Justin Afod. i 66 or St Paul’s éya yap rapéAaBov ; 
(it will be remembered that his account of the Institution is introduced 
by 6r: in the sense ‘that’). But it may be remarked in passing that 
a similar usage is common in magical papyri ; éryjxoos jor yevod Sti TodTo 
Oére Kai éritdooe axxwp KTrA.: py pe Katadeiys Gre KeAever cor evOo Kr. : 
moingov TO deiva mpaypa, Ste Toro Oéder Kal émirdooe gor 5 ayws Geds 
"Oops: cuveriorncov tH Tpaypateia Tavryn 7 émiteAG, Ste gov A€yw Kai 
yeadw To péya Kai Evrysov dvopa: eiaBade cis todToOv Kaxdv Sti olda oa Ta 
Kaka kal peydAa, Kopy, dvopata cepa: roinoov ravta Ta THs evyHS pov 
évreXeorata, Sri oldd wou Ta onpeia kai Ta Tapdonpa Kai popdds: Td deiva 
momoes, Kav OéAns Kav pr OéAys, Ste oldd Gov Ta Hata: ciceOe, Havybi por, 


1 In the Liturgy of Nestorius (Renaudot Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio, ii 
623) such prayer follows directly on the Institution narrative, ifaque quicumque 
cum fide uera accedet et participabit ex illis, sint ei Domine in ueniam delictorum. In 
Serapion’s Urtyp one might suppose something like «ai dedue8a worjoa for xal 
moinoov; the introduction of an Epiklesis would inevitably produce the direct 
imperative. 

2 Const. Ap. viii 12. 35; Brightman p. 20. 13; Lietzmann Klementinische Liturgie 
18. 29. The present form of the Anaphora lies after the period of persecution 
(A. Baumstark Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. christl. Alt., Festg. Ehrhard 54 ff); but it is 
possible that it contains here much older elements; P. Drews Siudien zur 
Geschichte des Gottesdiensts ii/iii 88 has noticed possible echoes in Justin of the 
anamnesis-like formula which precedes the Institution narrative (uepynpuévor ovv KTA.). 
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Kvple, OTe ertkadotpat, ws éruxadodvrai ve of TpEis KvvoKéhadot, oiTweEs OUp- 
Bodxd ocyxjpart dvopalovaiv gov To aywv dvoya: not to speak of orn oe 
éLopxilw, ore dpxilw oe, Ore érixadodpat, ore évedxopar cor.' 

We have in the first examples, as in the Mark liturgy, the statement 
of the authority which the spell wields. One need hardly stress the 
differences between the two contexts. In the magical papyrus the 
reference is to the hold which man has on a deity, and its manner of 
statement is filled with an emotional stress by which the magician’s 
feelings are gradually worked up, just as according to an ancient fancy 
the lion lashed himself into fury with his tail; in the Christian liturgy 
man reverently cites the precedent, dr: airds 65 Kipios Kai Beds Kai 
rapBacreds jpav Incots Xpurros xrA., which emboldens him to do what 
he does. Where the magical papyri come nearest is in an importan 
text in the Mimaut papyrus in which mystic union with the Sun-gec is 
sought, rpooddfar pov rHv Aitaveiav, Thy Tpds Ge dvadhopay mpootagus* ; W 
do also in a magical hymn find an apologia for the spells used, 

pnde od pyvions Kparepais éx’ euais éraodais* 

Taita yap avros éragas év dvOpwroor dajvat 

vypata Moipdwy, cai vais irobnpoovvyct,® 
and in the so-called Mithrasiiturgie, incorporated in the same book of 
magical processes, we find the modest ‘ if it is your will to transfer me 
to birth unto immortality ’.* There is in truth in Graeco-Egyptian magic 
a wide range of religious feeling. 

To resume, one does seem to see a definite rite lying behind Serapion’s 
Anaphora, personal and individual as its language is. Complete liturgies 
do not appear till the fourth century, when the ending of persecution 
opened a period busy with the making of liturgies and the building of 
churches. Moreover, a bishop in the fourth century had no doubt the 
old episcopal liberty, once that of prophets, to shape his Eucharistic 
prayers at will.® But from quite early times any particular congregation 
probably expected a certain sequence of acts and prayers, and had 
something like the standing orders of a society : and we have unmistake- 
able evidence of the fixation of forms of prayer in certain intercessions 

1 Preisendanz Papyri graecae magicae vol.i no. iv 238 f, 710, 2093, 3270, 2343 ; iii 
499 (note corresponding &0 536, 629); iv 2251, 1002. Cf. also iii 264 moinody pe 
mpoyvava 7a Kara Y[uxiv E]eaorou onpepo ly bri ey \& eiue Top[ ) “Idw «rd. iv 3268, 
and Christian amulets, Wessely Les plus anciens monuments du Christianisme 177, 
195 [= Patrol. Orient. XVIII iii 401, 419). 

2 Jb. iii 583. In this context we have the idea of spiritual sacrifice, as in 
Hermetic literature. 

3 iv 452-4; cf. 1974 ff for another setting. * iv 499, cf. 642. 

5 R. H.Connolly The so-called Egyptian Church Order 64 ff. As Prof. Burkitt has 


remarked to me, what the Verona fragment gives is a decent form for the first 
Eucharist of a bishop who might not have celebrated previously. 


Cc2 
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which have clearly survived from the time of the great persecutions. 
(It is of interest that, as Baumstark has remarked, this element is in 
Serapion’s prayers whittled down.) * 

Among the survivals from an earlier time is, we argue, Serapion’s 
Institution narrative, in its peculiar setting, and lacking a ‘ Do this’ and 
so? basing the Eucharistic action on analogy not command. Lietz- 
mann’s specific arguments for regarding the Institution narrative as not 
part of the Urtyp have been considered earlier. We may now consider 
briefly the general probabilities of his Urtyp (which, he argues, lacked 
not only any express mention of the Last Supper, but also any, even 
implied, reference to the Cross), having survived in Egypt long enough 
to be worked over in this way. Now it is reasonable to suppose in 
early times a considerable variety of Eucharistic usage, ranging from 
something like the Verona fragment, which may be called a Mass, to 
communal meals with no thought of the Last Supper in particular, and 
Mr Ratcliff has made a strong case for the survival of something 
intermediary in the Anaphora of SS. Addai and Mari.* Nevertheless, 
as soon as the Corpus of Pauline Epistles was known and recognized as 
canonical, peculiar rites would hardly survive uninfluenced ; let us say, 
not after 150 a¢ atest in a Greek-speaking cgmmunity. For the regard 
in which St Paul was held towards the end of the second century one 
may recall the evidence of the epitaph of Abercius 1. 11f xévry 8 
éxxov cvvopidrous, TatAov éxwv éx’ Oo ywv).* As for the quotation from 
the Didache, it may well be an insertion by Serapion : the text was used 
also by St Athanasius. Secondly, Lietzmann’s Urtyp lays an emphasis 
on oblations which perhaps does not belong to the earliest period, and 
includes the phrase dvaiyaxrov tpoopopay. This is probably a borrow- 
ing from the apologetic movement, which, following Jewish models 
(themselves inspired by a feeling of opposition to the Gentile world, by 
the limitation of their own sacrifices to Jerusalem, and by the prophetic 
tradition) thus described Christian prayer in contrast with the bloody 
sacrifices of the heathen. In so doing this movement utilized in support 
of Christianity a feeling current in various pagan circles against such 


1 L.c. 53 ff; on Serapion, p. 61. In Vom geschichilichen Werden der Liturgie 29 ff 
he sums up the process as a whole. 

2 As Mr Ratcliff remarked to me. (The Clementine liturgy Aas moetre with the 
addition of the Pauline dadms ydp édy éoOinre ... €A€n, on whose use cf. Hamm, go ff. 
It probably means that the composer took moefre as indicative, not imperative ; so 
facitis in the Verona fragment. The absence of rovro0 moeire is shared only by the 

3yzantine St Chrysostom among the great rites, Brightman J. 7. S. i 96 f.) 

° J. 7.5. zux 23 &. 

* So Hirschfeld : évoxov Kirchhoff, éméunv Ramsay. Cf. Dolger IXOTS ii 478 ff; 
A. Abel Byzantion iii 339 f, 366f. On the date of diffusion of the Corpus Paulinum, 
cf, Lietzmann An die Romer 3 f. 
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sacrifice ; the feeling there rested on a definite theory of the merits of 
Aoyixy Gvoia, sacrifice by the Adyos in us (as in some Hermetism), a 
belief in transmigration and a consequent high valuation of animal life (as 
in Neopythagoreanism), a theory that in the Golden Age of simplicity and 
virtue only bloodless offerings were known and that these were therefore 
specially to be esteemed (as in Theophrastus), or a formal demonology 
(as in Porphyry). The usual phrase is dvaiyaxros Ovcia? ; here juxta- 
position of the Pauline {écav @voiav has caused rpoodopd to be substituted 
for @vcia, which destroys the pointed character of the phrase ; for, 
while a @voia may be expected to be bloody, a rpoodopa need not. It 
is perhaps remarkable how firmly these phrases, of which there does 
not appear to be an unquestionable application to the Eucharist till the 
fourth century, fixed themselves in Eucharistic liturgy. Is this due to 
a feeling of the necessity of making clear to the popular mind the 
unique character of the Christian offering and to a desire to avoid 
materialistic conceptions of its nature ?* An apologist meets Judaism 


1 On the background of the phrase cf. R. Reitzenstein Hell. Myst.-Rel® 328 ff; 
Lietzmann on Rom. xii. 1; J. Kroll Lehren des Hermes 328 ff and O. Casel Jahrb. 
J. Lit. iv 37 ff. The actual words occur first in the B text of Testam. Levi 3 
mpoopépovar 5e kupip dopiv ebwdias Aoyuctv Kal dvaipaxrov mpcopopay (of the heavenly 
ministrations of the archangels ; dated circa 100 B.c, by Charles). Cf. Pythag. ap. 
Diog. Laert. viii 22 pdvov 52 rov dvaipaxtoy Bwpdv mpooxuveiv ; the Orphic Lithica 609 
onéviovras dvaipaxtoy ém Bopav. ov yap dyev Oémis ears Oundny éupixao (but this is 
probably written after the legal prohibition under Christian rule) ; Leonidas Alex. 
A. P. vi 324 dvatpdxrous 5t Oundds ob 5é eT at Borxois 6 Opasdunrs “Apns. Onthe Pytha- 
gorean view, at variance with the tradition of the founder’s hecatomb, cf. A. Delatte 
Vie de Pythagore 174 ff and 193 f, where it is ascribed to Timaeus. 

It is curious that in spite of the contacts with Hermetic literature noted by 
Lietzmann Messe 150 f, Serapion does not use the Hermetic phrase Aoyi«? Ovaia. 
Another possible contact is p. 22. 14 Wobbermin Gomep jyeis, dre OéAopev Kai Srrov 
BovAdpeba, Tov voiv éavTdv éxnéumopev Kincice yevduevos 5 vovs év rais ddAobamais 
Oewpnrixds yiverar pr) Scarpovpevos ap’ hyav—C. H. xi 19 Kal Kédevody cov TH PuxT 
els + fv 82 Kal + (‘Ivdieqy Patr.) ropevOjva, cai raxdrEpdv Tov THs KeAevoews exel EoTat. 
peredOeiv 52 abrh Kédevoov emi tov wKeavor KTA. 

2 The a text of Zest. Levi 3 gives Ovaiay, not mpoopopar. 

3 Mr Ratcliff draws my attention to [renaeus Adu. haer. iv 29, Harvey (=32 Gr., 
17 Mass.). Is dvaiyaxrov possibly a protest against such ideas as we find in 
Apophthegmata Patrum, Daniel 7, i 421 Cotelier (in his Ecclesiae graecae monu- 
menta)? We have therea story of an ascetic who held that the consecrated element 
was not naturally the body of Christ but an dytitvmov, but was converted by an 
experience in which the bread took the likeness of a child, and at its breaking he 
and his companions saw an angel slay the child and pour its blood into the chalice, 
and to the old man was given as the Sacrament xpéas 7jpaTwpévov, which on his 
declaration of faith, éyévero ...dpros ward 7d pvarnpov, The story may be old 
(Reitzenstein Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca 2049). It is particularly 
significant because dytitvmoy is so commonly used of the Sacrament (cf. Loofs 


R. E. Prot. Theol? i 51 ff). 
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and paganism as external objects of polemic. A liturgy-maker, since he 
does not live im vacuo, may do the same thing to some extent ; but he 
is more likely to be concerned with the Judaism or the paganism which he 
discerns in the community for which he writes, and the dangers against 
which he takes measures will be dangers which he regards as of moment. 


II. Zhe Didache. 


I do not wish here to reopen the grave and perhaps insoluble problems 
which this document raises, but to supply two deficiencies in my recent 
discussion of it in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, pp. 129 ff. 
It was there stated (p. 132 f) that ‘liturgical analogies perhaps suggest 
that the great prayer eiyxapwrotpév oo, watep aye, ... Should come 
before the people receive the Sacrament ; such prayers after the people’s 
communion as are known are brief and confined to thanksgiving ; they 
are not intercessory’. This statement leaves out of account a prayer 
which is illuminating, the prayer after communion in the Clementine 
liturgy (Const. Ap. viii 15). We find there the same sequence of thanks- 
giving and intercession, the same duplication of intercessory prayer made 
earlier,! and one interesting verbal contact : 

Did. cixapwroipéy co, marep C. Ap. cbxapwrotpév cor ore 
dye, trép tov dyiov dvéparos ot | xatngiwcas jpas peradaBeiv trav 
Karerkyvwcas év Tais Kapdias Hpov. | ayiwy oav pvoTypiwy, & mapécxov 
nyiv «is mAnpodopiav trav Karas 
éyvwruevwv, eis pvdaKyy THs €v- 
ocBeias, cis apeow tAnppeAnpaTwv* 
Ott TO Gvopa ToD Xpirrod cov ém- 
KéxAntar eh Has Kal coi mpoc- 
wxempeba. 

Nevertheless, we must, I think, adhere to the view that in the Didache 
pera 7 éurAno Ova refers to a communal meal preceding communion 
proper. As Lietzmann says,’ in ef tis dyws éorw épyécOw’ «i tis odK 
éorw petavocitw’ papavaba’ dynv, the words «i . . . weravoeirw correspond 
to the later ra ayia trois dyious. Lietzmann, indeed, infers that the sen- 
tences are out of place, and should come before eixapurrodpeév oor xd. : 
but on the other view it is possible to make sense of them where they 
stand. We have a blessing of elements, a meal, a thanksgiving, an invita- 
tion to communion proper, and then presumably communion : possibly 
the bread and wine now taken sacramentally had been left over from 





1 The combination of thanksgiving and intercession after a meal occurs in the 
Jewish tractate B’rakhoth (von der Goltz Texte u. Unters. xxix iib 8 ff). 

2 Messe 236, whom I follow with some confidence contra Harnack Chronol. 
altchr, Lit i 430. 
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what was originally blessed by the opening prayers, a modified form of 
Jewish table prayers, as has long been recognized.’ Later, when the 
Eucharist was separated from the meal which once preceded it, this 
prayer of thanksgiving and commemoration might be changed into a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the Eucharistic gift, as it is more directly in 
Const. Ap. vii 26; but originally it was probably a prayer in which the 
presiding Christian rendered thanks for material sustenance received * 
and looked forward to the spiritual sustenance about to be received 
under material forms. With the ‘glorification’, probably, as von der 
Goltz and Lietzmann think, now out of its right place, xpd rdvrwv edyapt- 
orovpeév cot, ore duvards ef’ cov H S6€a cis tois aidvas,® we may Compare, 
not merely the elaborate account of God’s mercies in anaphoras of the 
Clementine type, but also in particular the consecratory prayer in Acta 
Loannts 109 p. 207 Bonnet with its repeated dogdZopev. 

Second, a word may be added on d@avacia. The prayer which we 
have been discussing goes on after jay with the words xai irép rijs 
yrorews Kai tictews Kai davacias, Hs éyvapuras hyiv dua “Tyood trod aides 
cov. Mr W. L. Knox has justly remarked on the Hellenistic ring of 
these words.‘ Now it has further been observed by Schermann that 
dOavacia is very rare in Christian literature till we come to the apologists : 
the other examples are 1 Cor. xv 53 and 54, évdvonra aGavaciav, where a6. 
is required by the antithesis to 76 6vynrov rotro, t Tim. vi 16 (@cds) 6 povos 
éxwv aBavaciav, 1 Clem. xxxv 2 {wi év dOavacia (in a list of the gifts of 
God), and Ignatius Zfh. xx 2 &a dprov xAdvres bs eotw Pdppaxov 
GOavacias avridoros Tov py arobaveiv GAAG Chv év “Inood Xprorod da ravros. 
Schermann showed that ¢dppaxov d@avacias is a known term for that 
whereby Isis restored Horus to life, and that d@avacia is a regular 
medical term *; (it may be added that such combinations of ¢apyaxov 
with a gender signifying the result desired are common, are used by 
Epicurean writers who might have been expected to avoid the word as 
‘ magical’, and lie somewhere between ‘specific for’ and ‘ charm for’, 
ideas not always very distinct in ancient medicine *). Ignatius elsewhere 


1 So von der Goltz op. cit. 8 ff. 

2 Cf. in later table prayers ebyapioriay oo mpoodyoper (ib. 43), ESwxas hyiv Bpwpata 
cis ebppooivny’ mAnpwoov Hyas Kai mvevparos ayiovu (ib. 56). 

8 Lietzmann would now read (ai) aod ( Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg 1925/6 
60), perhaps rightly: but the explosive character of the acclamation can be 
defended. 

4 St Paul and the Church of Jerusalem 379. 

5 Diod. Sic. i 25, cited Theol. Quartalschr. 1910, 1 ff; cf. Reitzenstein Hellenisti- 
sche Wundererzéhlungen 104 f. Scribonius Largus, writing in the reign of Claudius, 
knows an emplastrum called Isis (Compositiones 206). For d@avacia Mr G. W. 
Dyson kindly draws my attention to C. Singer in J. H. S. xlvii 5, 18. 

6 Thus the Epicurean Diogenes of Oenoanda calls Epicurean truths ra ris 
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shews a tendency to medical metaphors: is this one suggested by a 
liturgical use of 4@avacia, as here in the Didache, at Antioch?’ It occurs 
again in the Clementine liturgy, which is ascribed to Antioch, and 
actually within the Preface, commonly regarded since Bousset’s article 
as borrowed from Hellenistic Jewish models’; in the description of 
Paradise we read évds 52 povov ri yetow dmeiras éx’ éAridt Kpectrove, 
iv’ éav pvddéy travryy ri évroAnv, pcOdv tadtys Ti GBavaciav Kopionta.* 
éGavacia is a common word in Philo‘; and yvaous and wiots are also 
words shared by the Diédache with the Preface. Whether one can 
localize the Didache here or not, it should always be remembered that it 
comes from men thinking in Greek, men to whom papavafa has the 
psychological value of a holy word in an unfamiliar tongue. 

This possible reminiscence at once of a liturgical word and of a 
medical phrase in Ignatius perhaps calls for a remark on his style. It 
sometimes suggests the deliberately cryptic language of magical or 
alchemical texts, or the intentionally veiled speech of the epitaph of 
Abercius, which expressly addresses itself to the enlightened ; rat@’ 6 


owrnpias pappaxa (fr. ii col. v 14) and the Epicureans called a fourfold mnemonic 
against superstition 4 rerpapdppaxos. For pappaxov with genitive cf. my Sallustius 
xxxvi; Musonius, p. 102. 6 Hense (from Stob. iii 18. 37) says of food jyiv (wijs 
wai pappakov % Tpopi) [TO avOpwry] éoriv; Aristides Orat. ii (i p. 16 Dindorf) has 
éAaov byeias papyaxoy and x\lviii (ii p. 476) timvov pappaxa; Porphyry Mepi dyaa- 
para p. 13. 15 Bidez (in appendix to his Vie de Porphyre) rijs yap dfvdopxias ebpe 7d 
~appaxov Kai pudevera Tis dvaBuwoews eidévar twa Boravny; Euseb. Hist, Eccles. vi 
43-2 Tois THs peravoias papyaxors, 

Later liturgical analogies are fiatque nostrae salutis remedium in a Palm Sunday 
prayer for the blessing of olive branches, and ad aeternitatis nobis medelam te 
operante proficiant in the Easter Secret. 

1 It is possible, as Lietzmann urges (Messe 2357.) that ¢. d. comes direct from 
a liturgy. obd8énw é-yedow rod rips (wis pappaxov in Acta Thomae 135 (the reading of 
the Syriac original is here uncertain, cf. F. C. Burkitt Studia Sinaitica ix 41) 
might be thought to point in this direction : but, like 133 dprov (wis dv oi éa@iovres 
GpOapro Sapeivwoww, it may very well be a direct reminiscence of Ignatius. If so 
striking a phrase was fixed in Antiochene usage in the time of Ignatius, one would 
have expected to see it survive in the Clementine liturgy. 

Lietzmann 7b. 241 rightly notes the connexion between Acta Joannis 109 and the 
Didache rite. On other possible contacts of Ignatius and that treatise cf. C. H. 
Turner Studies in Early Church History 8. 

2 Nachr. Gétt. Ges. 1915, 435 ff. Jb. 463 Bousset dates the kindred text C. Ap. 
vii 33 as subsequent to Aquila’s version, and therefore in the second half of the 
second century A. D.: but it had no doubt predecessors, and may be a text revised 
after the appearance of Aquila’s version. 

3 C. Ap. viii 12.19; p. 15.15 Lietzmann. But see PS. p. 395. 

* Leisegang Ind. Phil.i59f. Cf. Schermann Texte u. Unt. xxxiv ii b 43. 

® Reitzenstein Hell. Myst. Rel® 393 ff; Dieterich Kleine Schriften 39; P. Gr. 
Mag. i 248 Boravnv dyAaopwridos (7d pidov A€éyer); Artemidorus Oneirocrit. iv 22 
p. 214 Hercher. 
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voov evfarto irép "ABepxiov was 6 ovvwdds. But it is not really parallel, 
though it might have been equally unintelligible to an ordinary cultivated 
Greek. The Ignatian style is, I think, the unintentional product of a 
man who saw all life as something centring on a scheme of salvation ; 
round this, round the contrasts implicit in it, have clustered the things 
which he has seen or heard or read, and the result is a compressed 
allusiveness : it is the warmth of feeling behind his writing which con- 
strains him to do violence to language. He is St Paul’s offspring, 
linguistically as well as spiritually : and he writes for cvppiora: Tavdov. 


III. MNHS@HTI. 


Apropos of a sentence in this Eucharistic prayer of the Déidache, 
prnoOnr, Kip, THs éxxAnoias cov Tov piaacba aitiyv dard mavTos 
Tovnpod Kai TeAeoar aitiy év TH aydry gov, kat civagov airy aro Tav 
Tecodpwv dvépwv tiv dyacbeicay «is tiv oyv Bacreiavy, Lietzmann 
remarks *; ‘ Eine Untersuchung dieses Typs wiirde sich lohnen: im A.T. 
kommt diese Gebetsform nicht vor, ebensowenig—soweit ich sehe—im 
spateren jiidischen Ritus: auch nicht im griechischen.’ Without 
pretending to be able to carry out the investigation so desired, I should 
like to remark on certain relevant points. 

While Jewish prayers of the type appear to be lacking, we have in 
Ps. lx an illustration of the essential attitude involved. God has 
a tender affection for Israel: Israel sins, and He seems to forget Israel : 
and He is asked to remember her and to give her new life. pyjoOyre 
occurs frequently in the Septuagint, of God remembering the nation and 
of God remembering individuals.2 The Church, as the new Israel, 
inherits this view of its relationship with God, and the belief that God 
knows its members’ every.need (Mt. vi 32) can enable intercession for 
the needs of the community or of the individual to take the form of 
‘reminding ’ God : this is markedly so in the memento Domine discussed 
earlier. 

Formally prvyoOyr is of the nature of acclamatory prayer. pryoOyte 
itself occurs in a graffito in the temple of Der el Bahari: 1d zpooxivypa 
Evypaguos rapa to kvpiw be "AokAnms@ kai Apevoby wai ‘Yyreia’ prnoOyre 
ipov cal rapados ipiv Oepareiav.® But far more common and important 
is the use of pvyoby in Syrian dedications and graffiti. There are 
various examples on a wall of the temple of the Palmyrene gods at 


1 Messe 236, He calls it ‘den Urtyp aller Komsmemorationen der spateren 
Liturgien’, 

2 Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint 927 f. 

3 C, R. Peers Journ. Hell. Stud. xix 14 ; ip@yv, ipiv are presumably errors for 
Hpav, jpiv. 
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Doura, pvno6y being there regularly abbreviated to wv or »: the most 
interesting is pr(y067) 6 ypdas rodra (sic) "Aprepidwpos Teppavor" %ppwoas 
"Ap[repidwpov), the last two words being a later addition made to record 
the fulfilment of the prayer. vyo6_ no doubt corresponds to the 
Semitic dekir and means as Cumont says ‘Que la divinité se souvienne 
de son serviteur’*: and the occurrence of pyyo64 6 ypdas without a 
name is, as Mouterde has seen, a conclusive indication that the formula 
is directed to a deity and not to the general public. pvy069 has been 
found elsewhere in Syria, normally with a nominative. 

This usage is no doubt a Christian inheritance from earlier custom. 
The form pvjo6yr, however, seems in Syria to be limited to Christian 
inscriptions. We may ascribe its popularity partly to Luke xxiii 42 
Inood, pyvjoOyri pov, drav EXOns év tH Bacreia cov, which is in effect quoted 
in Lebas-Waddington Jnser. 2634 Xpuoté, pvicbere jypav ev 7H Baow|<éia 
cov] (= American Exped. to Syria iii 293) and in Americ. Exp. iii 284, 
and in an inscription from the neighbourhood of Laodicea Combusta in 
Pisidia (D. M. Robinson Zrans. Am. Phil. Ass.\vii 204 no. 14). pvjoOyte 
is stereotyped in later liturgies as a form of introducing prayer for specific 


persons or categories of persons.° This is, I think, to be related to the 


common acclamatory use of prvyc64, pvyoOyr: on behalf of individuals. 
The Didache form springs from a feeling of the solidarity of the 
new Israel akin to that feeling of solidarity which is so characteristic of 
Jewish religion: and it may be doubted whether it is of any moment 
for the later developement of the prjaOy7, memento, type of prayer. For 
both the Biblical background is important ; the rise and popularity of the 
latter, contrasted with its failure to appear earlier, can be explained from 
an increasing influence of the Old Testament, but was perhaps en- 
couraged by the use of the pvyo6y formula and of its Semitic parent, 


1 Fouilles de Doura-Europos 351f; Mouterde Meélanges Univ. Saint-Joseph. de 
Beyrouth xii 282. 

2 Melanges viii 449f. A purely commemorative example is perhaps Princeton 
Expedition to Syria iii A 67 p. 63 pvno0% Avoaddas bmov av Ff. 

3 Princeton iii B no. 1203 with W. K. Prentice’s note; 7b. iii A no. 40 p. 53 
puoi Tewpyiov x? "Iwavov we may perhaps regard py. as impersonal, perhaps as 
addressed to the passer-by (K. Scherling Hermes liii 88 ff regards it on rings as 
a 2nd person singular aorist passive subjunctive with middle sense), perhaps as due 
to the other form prna6p 6 Oeds Evyevins (from Rome: Cabrol-Leclercq Mon. eccles. 
liturg. i 2991). 

* Lebas-Waddington 2087 (a D. 473), 2090, 25621; Princeton iii B 1161, and 
A 38(?): so at Smyrna, H. Grégoire Inser. grecques chrét. i 66, 73, 227 ter, 230, 
and in Cyrenaica Cabrol-Leclercq, 2807. Prentice no doubt rightly regards 
Princeton iii B 28 no. 877 prvnodnt Kipse trois xapwopopécacw as a direct liturgical 
reminiscence. 

5 Not so in the Clementine liturgy : but in St James (p. 57. 13 Brightman) and 

n the liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites (p g1 Br.) as well as commonly elsewhere. 
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possibly further helped by the commemorative associations of the verb.’ 
Moreover, if such prayer was to be addressed to God in the imperative, 
pvnoOyre was more general than most possible alternatives such as 
eiAdyet, and was applicable both to the living and to the dead. 

PS.—p. 392, n. 3. This must not be pressed ; for, as Dr Brightman 
has kindly indicated to me, we find in Theophilus 4d A utolycum ii 27 iva, 
ei péy éri ra THs GBavacias TypHoas THY évToAHy Tov Beor, pur bdv Kopionrat 
rap avtov tiv Gbavaciay Kai yévyta Geos. In Theophilus the words are 
essential, as the context is a discussion of the question, Was man made 
mortal by nature? As the feature cited from C. Af. viii 12 does not 
appear in the parallel version; C. Af. vii 34. 8, it may well here be a 
reminiscence of Theophilus, who is perhaps correctly identified with 
the Antiochene bishop of that name and whose writings may have 
exercised influence there: elsewhere we have but scanty indications of 
their continued use (Harnack-Preuschen Gesch. a/tchr. Lit. i 499). At 
the same time, in view of the lack of originality shown by Theophilus, 
the phrase may be due to a lost common source. Theophilus is not the 
source of the matter common to the two versions in C. A/.: he lacks 
the characteristic element of God’s promise to Adam. 


A. D. Nock. 


JEROME’S WORK ON THE PSALTER 


PROFESSOR ALLGEIER’s fresh study of the Latin Psalters* is most 
welcome ; it is a work as important for the critical study of the Psalms 
in Latin, as Dr A. V. Billens’s work is for the Old Latin Pentateuch. 
It is divided into three parts: pp. 1-60 is a learned and well-documented 
history of the textual study of the Latin Psalter from ‘ Faber Stapulensis’ 
to Lagarde and Dom Morin. Then follows on pp. 61-136 a full 
collation of the five chief types of Latin Psalter with the now dominant 
‘Gallican’ Psalter (Hg), and on pp. 137-187 is a complete Concordance 
of the words in Hg and its rivals, the non-Hieronymian words being 
given in italics and the clearly Hieronymian corrections marked with an 
asterisk. This Concordance is no mere formal J/udex uerborum, but 
a substantial contribution to our knowledge of the evolution of the 


1 On gravestones occasionally, and commonly in the graffiti of tourists (J. Keil- 
no. 78 with their note; Friedlander Sittengeschichte Roms" i 4435; Mouterde 
Melanges Beyrouth viii 449). 

2 Die altlateinischen Psalterien: Prolegomena toa history of the text of St Jerome’s 
translations of the Psalms, by A. Allgeier (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1928). 
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present text, and Prof. Allgeier is much to be congratulated on his 
achievement. 

The five rivals of Hg are the Verona Psalter (R), the Psalterium 
Romanum (Hr), the Mozarabic Psalter (M), Sabatier’s Sangermanense 
(G), and the Milan Psalter (Mi). Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter (Hh) is 
naturally not included. A word or two about these authorities may not 
be out of place. Hg, now used everywhere in Roman Catholic worship 
except at Milan, Toledo, and St Peter’s in Rome, is essentially the text 
of the exemplar Parisiense, the text approved by the University of Paris 
in the 13th century (Allgeier, p. 23). I venture to submit the conjec- 
ture that its wide diffusion is connected with the diffusion of the New 
Hymnary, which ousted the Old-Benedictine Hymnary not so very long 
after Charlemagne’s time. R is almost identical with the text used by 
Augustine for his Commentary on the Psalms. Hr is said to be the 
text used by Gregory the Great: it is also very much like that of Niceta 
of Remesiana. St Benedict’s Rule has a text almost half-way between 
Hr and M (the Mozarabic Psalter): so much so is this the case that 
I venture to think that the references to Pss xxxvii 7 and cxviii 107 on 
p- 40 of Abbot Butler’s admirable edition of the Rule may be left out, 
for Jncuruatus sum et humiliatus sum usquequaque is exactly Ps xxxvii 9 
according to Hr and M. 

It is possible now to make a guess at the extent and character of 
Jerome’s work on the Psalter. It was distinguished by the same sort 
of discretion and conservatism as marked his revision.of the Gospels, 
indeed by a considerably higher degree of conservatism. The words 
which he disliked, for one reason or another, are those printed in italic 
type in Prof. Allgeier’s Index: specimens are garrire and muscipula. 
Besides these there are others, small in extent but clearly dependent 
on the Greek or even the Hebrew. Whose heart is coagulated like 
milk (Ps. cxviii 70)?’ The Psalmist’s, according to the ancient Latin 
Psalters and the Zractatus Origenis (p. 20). But Jerome corrected cor 
meum into cor eorum (= airév). Again, how familiar to mediaeval and 
modern piety is the direct address to God in Ps.1 19 (li 17)—‘ The 
sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, Thou wilt not despise’! But it was only familiar to mediaeval 
piety because some editor corrected the traditional spernet (or spernit) 
to the despicies of Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter. 

Prof. Allgeier calls his book Prolegomena to the Hieronymian transla- 
tions of the Psalms. He is well aware that the true Old-Latin Psalter 
remains to be investigated, and it is good news that he is now actively 
engaged in this quest (p. 60). It is a curious and interesting subject, 


' Ps, cxix 70 ‘ Their heart is as fat as brawn (cr grease)’. 
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very much concerned with the developement of regulated Psalm-chanting 
during the 4th century. After all, Hg and Hr, and M and Mi, and 
even the ancient MSS called R and G, are all forms of the same transla- 
tion. With a little goodwill any two of them might be chanted together 
antiphonally, though it might be disconcerting at times to get the 
wrong cues and when you were expecting #imis to hear your brother 
say usqgueguague. But it would be quite impossible to chant the Verona 
text and Cyprian’s Psalter together: words and rhythm are altogether 
different, both for Psalms and Canticles. How and when did the non- 
Cyprianic Psalter come into being? Did Augustine find the Cyprianic 
text still used when he came back to Africa as a Christian and an 
ecclesiastic? We hear of small differences exciting disputes, such as 
florebit for floriet, but nothing about the greater differences. We shall 
all look forward to what Prof. Allgeier has to say about these matters 
when he comes to them. Meanwhile we have to thank him for an 
admirable beginning, all the more admirable for his refusal to consider 
these earlier questions, interesting as they are, until he has methodically 
prepared the way for their discussion. 
F. C. Burkitt. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON ROMANS vi 17-18. 


It is a pleasure to find that Prof. Burkitt to an important extent 
agrees with what I wrote on these verses in the July number of the 
JournaL_ ;* if I wish to offer some further remarks, this is chiefly with 
a view to making my own contention somewhat clearer and more cogent 
where it has failed to satisfy the Professor. It is difficult to foresee 
what points will seem most open to criticism ; there are some which 
now seem to call for rather fuller treatment. 

Perhaps I had better take as the basis of my remarks the new trans- 
lation which I suggested for these verses : 

‘Thanks be to God that whereas ye were slaves to sin, and had given 
hearty obedience to that form of teaching whereunto ye had been 
delivered, yet ye were freed from sin, and enslaved to justness.’ 

The first point I should like to make clear is that St Paul could 
write xdpis 5¢ TH OeG Gre Fre . . . iwnxovaare Sé.. . EXevOepwhévres S€..., 
even if #re and imyxovcatre both represented something highly un- 
desirable, so that the real reason of the thanksgiving would begin with 


1 See J. T.S., July 1928 (vol. xxix, pp. 381-4); Prof. Burkitt in J. 7.S., 
January 1929 (vol. xxx, pp. 190-1). 
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€tevPepwhévres. I think that this will be generally admitted, but it is 
vital to my argument that no difficulty be felt on this score. The 
translation which I have suggested makes the sense clear by putting in 
‘ whereas ’. 

A good parallel is to be found in Isaiah xii 1, where the Revised Ver- 
sion text reads, ‘I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord ; for though thou 
wast angry with me, thine anger is turned away’, with margin, ‘ let 
thine anger turn away’. The word ‘though’ is found also in the 
Authorized Version, in Dr. Moffatt’s new translation (Hodder and 
Stoughton), in Prof. McFadyen’s Jsatah in Modern Speech (London, 
1918), and in the translation issued by the Jewish Publication Society 
of America (Philadelphia, 1917). But it is not in the Hebrew: 


: FIN) JAN Iv" °3 NDIN 3 AW FNS. 


The Vatican Codex (B) gives the following text, which I take from 
Dr Swete’s small edition of the Septuagint (Cambridge, 1894): Eidoya 
oe, Kipre, dude pyioOys por, xai adréotpepus ov Ovpov cov. There are 
unimportant Septuagint variants, chiefly etAoyyow. The Latin Vulgate 
in the Clementine edition reads: Confitebor tibi, Domine, quoniam 
tratus es mihi: conuersus est furor tuus : whence the Douay Version : 
‘I will give thanks to thee, O Lord, for thou wast angry with me: thy 
wrath is turned away’. This last shews the Hebrew idiom in English ; 
this use of °3 should really figure in the article on the word in the 
Oxford Hebrew Dictionary (Brown-Driver-Briggs) under the heading 3 ¢ 
(‘ the causal relation expressed by *3 is sometimes subtle, especially in 
poetry’, &c.). In the Greek the parallelism to Rom. vi 17-18 is 
obvious. 

Another point on which I should think it well to lay stress is that 
St. Paul has little good to say of the Mosaic Law, and least of all in 
this part of the Epistle to the Romans! He takes it, I think, in the 
concrete (as I should say that he takes faith and original sin in the con- 
crete), such as -he found it, with ‘the hedge of the Law’ set about it. 
He is working up to the poignant passage in Rom. vii, where, after 
what he has already said, he feels bound to put the difficulty, ‘Is the 
Law sin?’ (vii 7). He describes the battle with lust, and it is a losing 
battle: ‘I died (vii ro). . . I am carnal, sold into the power of sin(14) 
... what I hate I do (15)’, &c. It is from all this that ‘the law of the 
Spirit of the life in Christ Jesus hath delivered thee ’—that is, ‘from the 
law of sin and death’ (viii 2). It seems to me very significant that 
even in 1 Cor. xv 56, where he is not speaking of anything of the kind, 
the Apostle should suddenly interject that ‘the power of sin is the Law’. 

I hope that these remarks may clear the ground for a consideration 
of the point of divergence between Prof. Burkitt’s note and my own. I 
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do not see that in Rom. vi 15-23 St Paul recognizes three conceiveable 
states ; I can only admit two. The Apostle does ask, ‘ Are we to sin, 
because we are not under the Law, but under grace?’ (vi 15). But 
this only presents two states, that under the Law, followed by that under 
grace ; and this sharp division seems to be maintained throughout the 
paragraph. Prof. Burkitt writes that ‘the state after conversion only 
begins to be considered in verse 22 (vuvi 5€)’. But ‘ sin’ is one side of 
the antithesis all the way through, and it is freedom from sin that is 
mentioned both in vi 18 and vi 22. It is surely very difficult to under- 
stand these verses of totally different ‘freeings’. In the same way it is 
no less difficult to distinguish the ‘ sanctification’ of vi r9 from that of 
vi 22. In fact, I do not see what sense the Professor gives to the 
imperative zapaoryoate in vi 19, which is surely addressed to present 
Christians. 

I prefer, therefore, to take irynxovcare xr. as the condition of Law and 
sin from which the éAevOepw6évres of vi 18 is a deliverance. In this way 
the argument naturally leads up to the question in vii 7, ‘Is the Law 
sin’, To me it seems inconceiveable that St Paul should find matter 
for thankfulness in any one coming under the Mosaic law: ‘ without the 
Law sin is dead . . . when the commandment came, sin sprang into life, 
and I died’ (vii 8-10). 

I shall not insist further on any points which I have worked out in 
my previous note ; but it may be as well to refer to my fuller attempt to 
follow the sequence of the Apostle’s thought in the edition of this 
epistle in the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures (Longmans). 
In conclusion, let me say once more that while | indicate my reasons 
for maintaining my original position, I gladly recognize that in what is, 
perhaps, the most vital point, Prof. Burkitt has made it his own. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS 


I HAVE but lately seen Dr Burkitt’s article in the April number of the 
JouRNAL. May I offer some remarks about it ? 

The first is this. The interpreter of St Matthew is primarily con- 
cerned with the meaning of the parable as the evangelist understands it. 
The story may have been told in more ways than one, even by the 
Lord Himself, and the longer reading in Matt. xxv 1 belong to one form 
of it. It may even have been transformed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in view of the beliefs of a later day. But the primary 
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questions are these : What does the parable mean in its present con- 
text, and what was the reading of the evangelist himself ? 

Now two things must be borne in mind. ‘ Matthew’ arranges his 
materials with care, and he writes rather late in the first century, when 
both the teaching and the symbolism of the Church were becoming 
fixed. Both points are important for the interpretation of the parable. 

(a) Matt. xxiv and xxv form one great eschatological discourse, and 
it must be interpreted as a whole. ‘The Virgins’ and ‘the Talents’ 
form one of Matthew’s pairs of parables, and deal with judgement upon 
the members of the Church ; while ‘the,Sheep and the Goats’ is con- 
cerned with judgement upon the world. The world is judged, as in the 
O.T., primarily by its attitude to the Israel of God, in this case the 
Lord’s ‘brethren’ who represent Him (cf. x 40-42). Thus we find 
the background of the Virgins in xxiv 3, 6, 27, 42-44; that of the 
Talents in the mission of the disciples which the discourse presupposes, 
specially in xxiv 45-51; and that of the Sheep and the Goats in xxiv 
14 and 30. 

(4) The symbolism is that of the O.T. as transformed by the 
Apostolic Church. The conception of the Church as the bride of 
Christ is not specially Pauline ; it goes back to the O.T. doctrine that 
Israe! is the wife of Jehovah. Our Lord, Jehovah Incarnate, is the 
husband of the new Israel. But in the N.T. the use of this symbol is 
not always the same. Just because both the kingdom of God and the 
eternal life which belongs to it are in one aspect present realities, and 
in another lie still in the future, the Church is in one aspect already the 
wife of the Lord (Rom. vi 4; Eph. v 22 ff), and in another His promised 
bride, ‘a pure virgin’ to be presented to Him either by His apostles 
(2 Cor. xi 2) or by Himself (Eph. v 27). In the N.T., and especially 
in ‘Matthew’, the eschatological view predominates ; and throughout 
the N.T. the symbols of the bridegroom and the bride probably, 
though not certainly, always look forward to the final consummation 
(Matt. ix 15; John iii 29; Rev. xxi 2, 9; xxii 17). Thus it is that 
virginity acquires a special value for the: individual Christian. It 
symbolizes spiritual virginity, and facilitates uninterrupted devotion to 
the Lord (Matt. xix 10-12; 1 Cor. vii 7, 32-35; Rev. xiv 4; cf. Acts 
xxi 9). 

In view of all this, the parable presents no difficulty. The virgins 
are not ‘little girls’, but the adult and self-devoted followers of the 
Lord. Let us hope that little girls are not often allowed out in the 
streets at midnight, let alone with lighted lamps and supplies of in- 
flammable oil. Happily the JourRNAL is not a nursery magazine, or 
they might be found claiming scripture authority for these dangerous 
practices. I should not myself describe the virgins either as ‘ brides- 
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maids’ or as ‘ maids of honour’, though we naturally think of them as 
such. The parable is as silent about the bride as it is about those 
companions of the bridegroom to whom Dr Burkitt refers. To intro- 
duce the bride would tend to confuse the interpretation, since, as 
Dr Montefiore sees, the virgins are in one aspect themselves the bride. 
Equally mistaken is Dr Burkitt's argument that, because the careless 
virgins are told to go away, they are ordinary inhabitants of the city. 
On the contrary, the loss of the kingdom is the characteristic punish- 
ment of unfaithfulness; while to be ‘dichotomized’ is not—as Dr 
Burkitt will see, if he looks again at the passages he has misread—the 
punishment for ‘ unready slaves’, but for those guilty of much more 
serious offences. The virgins have been invited to the wedding of the 
bridegroom, like the guests of Matt. xxii 1-3, but they are not ‘known’ 
to him in the Biblical sense of knowledge (cf. Matt. vii 22, 23; 1 Cor. 
viii 3). 

Now so it is with all the symbolism. It must be interpreted by the 
usage of the Bible as a whole. Thus the lamps recall Matt. v 16; 
Phil. ii 15; 1 Pet. ii 12, &c. ; the meeting with the bridegroom is that 
of x Thess. iv 17, and the cry that of 1 Thess. iv 16. The oil is the 
Spirit, as in Zech. iv 1-6 and frequently. Similarly, in the companion 
parable, the talents are the gifts of the Spirit, the Master’s own property 
distributed in accordance with the natural gifts or ‘ several ability’ of 
each servant. It may seem fanciful to suggest that the oil-sellers are 
the ministers of the Church. But the detail is probably significant, 
since the closing of shops at night makes it an awkward addition to the 
story. Moreover, Matthew’s interests are peculiarly ‘ ecclesiastical ’, and 
Matt. xxiv 45 is still remembered. 

It follows from the exposition given above that the longer reading in 
Matt. xxv 1 should be rejected. It is ‘interesting’, like Dr Burkitt’s 
view of the parable, but as wanting in suitability to the context as in 
external attestation. 

H. L. Goupce. 


SCHLEIERMACHER 


THE first edition of Schleiermacher’s Die Chrtstliche Glaube appeared 
in 1821-1822, and the second, which is now translated into English, in 
1830-1831.! Since then a century has passed, during which time it 
has influenced deeply English as well as German thinking. The only 


1 The Christian Faith, by Dr F. Schleiermacher: English Translation from the 
second German Edition, edited by Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., D.D., and 
the Rev. J. S. Stewart, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh, T, & T. Clark, 1928. 
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other work of Schleiermacher which has had equal and, more recently, 
greater influence, was his early book, which in order to emphasize his 
belief that, if religion cannot be expressed in poetry, it must be in 
rhetoric, he called ‘Speeches on Religion to its Cultured Despisers ’. 
But this also needed to wait for a century to be translated, though the 
task was nothing like so great an enterprise as the translation of this 
large systematic treatise. Possibly there might be gain in the work of 
one mind, but it would have been a very formidable undertaking: and 
the translation is the work of several competent persons. Professors 
H. Mackintosh and A. B. Macaulay have already collaborated in the 
translation of the third volume of Ritschl’s /ustification and Reconcilia- 
tion: and it would be an impertinence to praise their work. Mr Stewart, 
who is Dr Mackintosh’s fellow-editor, has done his part equally well : 
and the others, though perhaps not quite so fully equipped, have done 
theirs in a way which deserves gratitude from the reader. As the book 
is not easy German, and bears many marks of its period, a thorough 
understanding of it requires a very wide knowledge of the thought of 
the time as well as of its language : and none of the translators fails. 

In spite of the German custom of forming schools and of classifying 
people in schools, sometimes on rather slender grounds, there never 
was a school of Schleiermacher, as there was, for example, of Ritschl 
and is to-day of Barth; nor was any one ever assigned to it except 
Alexander Schweitzer. At the same time Kattenbusch is right in main- 
taining, in his book /rom Schleiermacher to Ritschi, that all subsequent 
German theology works on Schleiermacher’s empirical principles, and 
that, in this matter, Ritschl himself, in spite of his criticism of Schleier- 
macher as mystical, pantheistic, and unethical, always builds on his 
foundation. Nor was Ritschl unaware of his debt, because he says that 
the two examples of systematic study of theology every theological 
student ought to know are Calvin’s Zmstitutes and Schleiermacher’s 
Christian Faith. 

But Schleiermacher was the incarnation of Romanticism, and for the 
best part of a generation this has been a fading influence. Its defects 
were many, and it certainly shewed no deference to the Age of 
Rationalism, which went before it, and would entitle it to reverence 
for its old age from its successor. But it is plain enough now that 
a great deal was missed by the Romantic Age precisely because of its 
high-sniffing superiority to what went immediately before. Nothing was 
greater in its influence than the interest it turned to history, but it 
was incapable of even a historical view of the previous century, the 
problems of which we have had to take up afresh, and we ought to 
take them up still more seriously. The lesson of this quite obviously is, 
not that we should follow our predecessors, but that we should be 
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warned by their error. One of the greatest and most difficult labours 
is to carry on the work of our predecessors without being burdened by 
it, and to inherit it without being fettered. 

The recent outcome of the work of Schleiermacher is a good example 
both of what is being done and of what should be done in this matter. 
For about twenty years the volume of criticism has been growing. The 
weaknesses are not difficult to see, because they are the usual weak- 
nesses of Romanticism ; but there is a great deal of sheer misunder- 
standing and even misrepresentation even by learned people, Germans 
as well as English. One might gather that there is nothing objective 
about his theology, and that by feeling he meant sentiment, and by 
absolute dependence mere mystical self-surrender, none of which goes 
with his persistent and well-grounded claim to be empiricist throughout. 

Yet it is this empiricism which has now become his chief offence, for 
it is regarded as making religion anthropocentric. For the best part of 
a generation, voices have been raised in loud appeal for a theocentric 
religion. This has culminated in the Barthian school. It used to be 
said that Schleiermacher deserved his name, which means veil-maker, 
but Barth and his disciples deal in thicker and still more opaque 
material. Much of the criticism of the school is true, and they have 
done a great deal to clear the ground. I am not very learned in their 
works and cannot claim to know all that is maintained, but the effect 
so far seems to leave more of a quagmire than before. Schleiermacher 
is denounced as a high-priest of error. Ever since his day Protestant 
theology has wandered in the quagmires of pious emotion and not 
found objective God-given truth. This is preached with prophetic 
fire. But when we come to ask what is God-given truth, what is Das 
Wort Gottes which is the supreme truth, and how do we know it is 
God’s word ; so far as I have read, the writers clothe themselves in 
vagueness and become abusive. One thing at least Schleiermacher has 
to his credit, and that is a much more Christian temper. The war may 
be some justification, but in that case Schleiermacher’s light shines the 
clearer, for he went through a time of greater disaster, misery, and 
poverty for Germany than the last war. 

Anyhow the worth of Schleiermacher’s theology can be estimated 
now by this work in the English tongue, and whatever it may prove to 
be in the end as a theology of abiding value, it will still remain very 
important for the history of religious thinking. Yet, in spite of all 
criticism, nothing has been done to challenge his general conception 
that religion is an experience of a reality which is known to us, as other 
reality is, by the intercourse of feeling as intuition, and that history 
has abiding significance for religion because it is the record of this 
experience. 

Dd2 
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In some way man is the measure of the universe, and even if he only 
has to measure such a measure as an infallible scripture or an infallible 
papacy, it still has to be human measure. But this seems to me just 
where Barth and his followers hang in the air. They deny that they 
accept the scriptures as an infallible word of God. They claim not to 
be obscurantist, nor to question the rights ot criticism. Therefore, it 
would seem an unavoidable conclusion that we must somewhere find 
our knowledge anthropocentric, and that the question must arise of 
how it can be anthropocentric in such a way as to be objective know- 
ledge. But apparently we go after strange Gods with Schleiermacher 
when we make the attempt. Vaguely they are after something both 
right and valuable. Schleiermacher never did escape from the merely 
artistic outlook of Romanticism. But if he is to be corrected, it will 
have to be by beginning more seriously with what he has done and 
facing more thoroughly the questions he tried to answer. 

As long ago as 1911 Dr Otto Lempp published a careful study in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, which discusses the whole 
question of how far Schleiermacher won any real objective view of God. 
He argues that Schleiermacher meant one thing by intuition of the 
universe, and another by an absolute feeling of dependence, and that, 
as it suited his argument, he argued from one to the other. In this 
way there would be a difference of standpoint between the Speeches 
and Zhe Christian Faith. As the third edition of the Speeches, from 
which the translation into English was made, was altered in accord with 
the teaching in the later treatise, and the notes especially are largely 
summaries from the treatise, there has been much insistence that the 
true and inspiring Schleiermacher is only to be discovered in the first 
edition of the Speeches. This edition undoubtedly has a lucidity and 
ease none of his later work achieves ; and as it was difficult to pass 
from this outlook to a religion which needed to be expressed both in 
creed and conduct, he does not always find his way directly or success- 
fully. At the same time the idea of riding two-horse as convenient 
springs from a misunderstanding of what he meant by feeling, which 
is neither sensation nor emotion, but the contact with reality, which, 
while it precedes clear intuition, is not a mere cause of it but passes 
into it. Thus religion and perception are both contacts with reality 
and united at their source. As this feeling at once divides into thought 
and action, when experience by it raises objective knowledge, so 
religion as a feeling of absolute dependence, which is just direct rela- 
tion to a universe we can trust, passes also into thought and action, 
and so developes theology and morals. In his eagerness to keep all 
theology in touch with this experience, he does constantly seem to be 
sunk in it, without coming to the surface to shew how and what it 
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experiences. But this does not mean that we can escape all effort to 
be empirical in religion and take a flying leap to the word of God. 
Wherefore, in spite of its many defects, possibly because of them, this 
translation is not yet belated, and it may possibly stir the English mind 
to more serious efforts to think the religious situation through. Perhaps 
even the example of so great a systematic effort may help to encourage 
some to take more than the usual week-end excursion into this territory. 


Joun Oman. 
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John, by C. H. Maccrecor (‘The Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary’, Hodder & Stoughton, 1928). 


Tuis is the third volume to appear in a new series, of which Dr James 
Moffatt, the general editor, writes: ‘The idea of the Commentary arose 
from a repeated demand to have my New Testament translation 
explained’. The desire is probably felt by many who have used the 
translation. The Commentary is naturally conditioned by the character 
of the translation, in which paraphrase and interpretation are certainly 
prominent. But in many ways this commentary on the Fourth Gospel 
will meet a need that has been widely felt. We are reminded in the 
Preface that ‘we still lack in English a satisfactory Commentary on the 
whole text, written from the standpoint of the more moderate among 
recent continental commentators’. There have been many books ‘con- 
cerning’ John, but no Commentary. If Mr Macgregor has not 
succeeded in producing the ideal commentary on the Fourth Gospel for 
the present generation, he has made a serious contribution to its 
exegesis. 

The Introduction follows the usual lines. The author deals soberly 
with the subjects which call for discussion in this connexion, and his con- 
clusions offer no startling surprises. Recent Johannine literature has not 
produced many conspicuous advances in our knowledge of the subject. 
Schmiedel, Scott, and Streeter are the author’s favourite guides. He 
follows them, sometimes more closely than he realizes, but with discretion 
and independence of judgement. He sees, more clearly than many 
writers on the Gospel, its unity as a whole and the differences in the 
underlying elements which go to its making. His Disciple-Witness 
(probably of Jerusalem), Author (a pupil of this Disciple), and 
Redactor, are not essentially different from some other distributions in 
which the different strata lying behind the present unity of the Gospel 
are seen and recognized. If he has failed to deal with the real difficulty 
in the way of identifying the author of the main part of the Gospel with 
John the Elder he errs in good company. Is it really probable that we 
owe the most valuable and characteristic teaching of this Gospel to the 
pen of an Elder who, if we are to trust Irenaeus, attributed to our Lord 
Himself the sayings about the fertility of the Messianic Age, which we 
now know to be part of the Apocalypse of Baruch? Many students of 
St John have to confess that we should have paid more serious attention 
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than we did to Jean Reville’s criticism of Harnack, ‘ce qui est certain, 
c’est que ce presbytre vénéré du millénaire et stupide Papias n’a pu 
écrire lévangile idéaliste, qui a purifi¢é le christianisme de toute 
leschatologie et de toutes les grossitretés apocalyptiques dont Papias 
et ses amis faisaient le fond méme de leurs croyances et de leurs 
espérances’, even if we were not prepared to accept in its entirety such 
an estimate of the Elder. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the view maintained in the Introduc- 
tion is not supported by the Commentary. On p. xliv, five passages are 
definitely assigned to the Redactor as comments ‘which so clearly 
misunderstand the real point of the context as to prove that they are 
due to a later hand’. Reference to the Commentary reveals the 
surprising fact that in the notes they are all referred to the Evangelist, 
in one instance to Evangelist and not Redactor, in one to Evangelist 
or possibly Redactor. But as two of the notes contain definite 
references to p. xliv, the writer seems to be aware of the difference. 
Mere forgetfulness can hardly explain the discrepancy. Similarly we 
read in the Introduction, p. xxii, that there is every reason for supposing 
the existence of a substratum of authentic history. When in the notes 
the attempt is made to find it, the result is negligible. 

One other criticism of the Commentary forces itself upon the reader. 
It is written ‘to explain Moffatt’s New Testament’. There is a large 
element of paraphrase and interpretation in the translation, justified 
perhaps by the character and aim of the translation. The dangers of 
making such a version the text of a commentary are obvious. Dr. Moffatt 
tells us that the Commentary is written for the Greekless, but based on 
a first-hand study of the Greek original. Occasionally we are driven 
to wonder whether Mr Macgregor’s Greek was quite adequate to deal 
with the situation. Sometimes it seems as if too much deference has 
been paid to the translation to do justice to the author of the Gospel. 
A few instances may be cited. (1) Those who respect Dr Moffatt’s 
scholarship find it difficult to understand why he translated “Ey 76 
xéopw jv ‘He entered the world’. Surely such a ‘translation’ should 
not have led to an explanation which lays stress on gradation: ‘ The 
Logos was on his way to the world’; ‘ He arrived’; ‘He came to his 
own folk’; ‘He actually made himself one of them’: even if the 
explanation is added that ‘the gradation is not so much of time as of 
emphasis’. (2) The note on xaréAaBev is too long to quote or summarize, 
but one cannot help suspecting that the meaning assigned to ot xaréAa- 
Bev (i 5), failure to appreciate and appropriate the light, is arrived at 
by a study of the words used in Moffatt’s translation to render xaraAapBa- 
vew, including Phil. iii 12, rather than of the meaning and usage of the 
Greek word. (3) Moffatt’s translation cannot be made responsible for 
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the strange note on xix 29 (So they put a sponge full of vinegar on 
a spear). ‘The word translated spear is literally “ hyssop ”, from a branch 
of which the spear may have been made.’ Dr Moffatt of course adopted 
the conjecture, actually found in one cursive, toow for icowrw. But 
the note suggests inadequate use of the Greek, to say nothing about the 
improbability of the shaft of a pilum being made of hyssop! These are, 
however, small matters which do not seriously affect the value of the 
commentary, though perhaps worth mentioning in case a second edition 
affords the opportunity of revision. The author has made a real attempt 
to face the problems of the historical value and doctrinal significance of 
the Fourth Gospel. He sees that there are incidents and sayings which 
are better explained as resting on the reminiscences of one who saw and 
heard than as mere reflexion of the circumstances and controversies of 
the age of the author or redactor, even if, in the Commentary, he 
has for some reason or other modified his position. He realizes that 
the Gospel has grown in the devout meditations of one or two genera- 
tions. And he finds, unless indeed he changed his mind before com- 
pleting the Commentary, an element best explained as the work of 
a redactor, who perhaps tried to bring narrative and teaching into 
nearer relation with the Synoptic tradition. He has made good use of 
the commentaries of Godet, Westcott, and Loisy. And he knows when 
extremists talk nonsense. One of the more marked features of his 
exegesis is his extension of the theory of transposition to solve every 
difficulty of apparent want of sequence in narrative or discourse. Here 
again he errs in good company, if he pushes too far a real factor in the 
situation. Considering how little has been done in England in the way 
of commentary on moderate critical lines for the interpretation of 
St John’s Gospel, this volume is a welcome contribution to the literature 
of the subject. If a second edition is demanded, some revision is 
certainly desirable in view of the discrepancies between the Introduction 
and the Commentary. 
A. E. BRooKe. 


Vulgatastudien: Die Evangelien der Vulgata untersucht ...von H. J. 
VocELs (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1928). 


Pror. VOGELS’s new study of the text of the Vulgate Gospels is a work 
of very considerable importance to all who work at ‘the Old-Latin’ or 
the text of the New Testament generally. It is acknowledged that 
Jerome’s text of the Gospels was a revision. It was important enough 
a work for Jerome to call it a zouum opus, but whereas his work on the 
Old Testament was for the most part a new translation, his work on 
the New was a revision of something already existing. Such work may 
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be edited by modern scholars in two ways. The complete text may be 
reconstructed by a comparison of the best MSS and then printed in full, 
as Wordsworth and White have done; or St Jerome’s corrections may 
be exhibited as an apparatus criticus to the text he was revising. This 
is what Vogels has done. He has explained in his Introduction on 
what principles this pre-Vulgate text may most safely be reconstructed, 
and in a special set of footnotes he gives the corrections which 
St Jerome thought fit to make. These readings represent the actual 
work done by Jerome on the text; from them, and from them only, 
must we judge of the Greek MS or MSS which he used, and of his 
preferences in Latin renderings. To give an example :—Prof. Vogels 
prints in the text for Matt. ii 4 

Et congregauit omnes principes sacerdotum et scribas populi et 

interrogauit ab eis ubi christus nasceretur. 
In the margin below we find 
CONGREGANS et interr. | SCISCITABATUR 
That is to say, these two words are the corrections that Jerome made 
in this verse ; the rest is, strictly speaking, Old-Latin. 

But what was the Latin text which St Jerome was revising? In 
Wordsworth and White cod. Brixianus (/) is printed in full as being, 
more or less, that text. But I pointed out in the first number of this 
JouRNAL that the peculiarities of f are largely due to the influence of 
the Gothic version, and that some of its agreements with the Vulgate 
probably come from correction to the Vulgate itself. This view of f 
was accepted by Streitberg, the last editor of the Gothic version : through 
him it became known in Germany and it is accepted by Dr Vogels. He, 
however, has not been content with saying vaguely that Jerome based 
his revision on a late type of the ‘ European’ Old-Latin, but has thought 
out rules for reconstructing a quite near approximation to it. 

The problem before Dr Vogels was a little different from that which 
would confront an editor of the ‘European Latin’ as a thing in itself. 
Such an editor would have to form a working theory of the origin of this 
text and would no doubt try to construct the earliest form of it. But 
Dr Vogels merely wished to exhibit the most commonplace type of 
Latin text current about a.v. 380. There are two Latin MSS as early 
as that, or earlier: a@ and & But & is altogether different, and a 
separates itself from the general run of ‘European’ texts except in 
Matthew. Other ‘Old-Latin’ MSS are not free from occasional Vulgate 
influence, notably ¢ and g. On the whole Dr Vogels succeeds in 
removing suspicion from 4 and f, which are his two leading authorities. 
The lists are: for Matt.ad f/(g)¢; for Mk. 6 fig; for Lk. d ffi g; for 
Jn. 7 4¢(r). It is noteworthy that Vogels explains the uneven relation 
of 4 to the Vulgate in Jn. by inconsistency in the textual character of 
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é itself. He regards as fairly uniform both the care taken by St Jerome 
in his work of revision and the textual character of # and 7 (except in 
the peculiar case of Jn. vii 53-viii 11). But din Jn. i-ix is akin to z, 
while in the rest of that Gospel it follows the type represented by /- 

The reconstruction of the Old-Latin base used by Jerome seems to 
me very well done. It is mainly a question of choosing the appropriate 
MSS and then rejecting what seem to be mere individual peculiarities. 
I venture to think / (Rehdigeranus) should have been added in Lk., 
perhaps also in Jn.: in Matt. and Mk. / is almost purely Vulgate.’ The 
outstanding point of controversy is, I suppose, the question whether 
(Cordiensis 2) has been sporadically corrected to the Vulgate. Dr Vogels 
makes out a good case for its freedom from such corrections, but a fresh 
investigation would not be out of place. 

Dr Vogels uses, apparently without hesitation, Mr E. S. Buchanan’s 
edition of 4. I do not doubt that Mr Buchanan has corrected some 
errors made in Bianchini’s ed. of 1749: e.g. o-tnfidelis serue is a great 
improvement on Bianchini’s crudedis serve (Lk. xix 22). But Mr Buchanan 
claims that in this purple MS what has been supposed to be the original 
writing is sometimes written over an erased form of text. I venture to 
think that certain of these alleged rewritings should be received with 
great caution. For instance, I simply do not believe that in Lk. xv 14, 
15, 4 really reads e¢ coepit esurire et necessitatem habere. * Et habiit et 
protecit se ante unum (sic) regionis illius. Bianchini has here et coepit 
ET IPSE EGERE UICTUM. ” £¢ aditt et ADPLICUIT SE CUIDAM CIUIUM 
regionis illius. No known Old-Latin MS has here even an approxima- 
tion to Mr Buchanan’s decipherment. Fortunately Dr Vogels’s method 
of constructing his pre-Vulgate base takes no account of singular 
readings of MSS, but he records Mr Buchanan’s decipherments without 
any note of suspicion. 

In Matt. iv 18 Vogels puts zwxfa mare in his ‘Old-Latin’ text, on the 
weak authority of g alone. Here for iwxta we find secundum in 6 and 
secus inacdhm**, Surely secus is likely to have been in the exemplar 
and iuxta to have been Jerome’s correction, as it is in Mk. x 46 (this 
time for circa). It should be noted that ivxfa is much more frequent 
than secus in the Old Testament. 

One further point must be noticed. Dr. Vogels accepts Wordsworth 
and White’s text without question as an accurate presentation of 


1 In Lk. /has a pure 6 fi text: in Jn. it is usually said to be ‘ mixed’. Dr Vogels’s 
apparatus now furnishes us with a handy method of testing the textual character of 
doubtfully pure ‘ Old-Latin’ texts : tried in this way it is noteworthy that / in John 
hardly ever agrees with his margin of specifically Vulgate readings. 


2 Dr Vogels does not seem to have seen my Notes on ‘Chief Priests’ and on 
Secus in J.T.S. ix 290, 297. 
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Jerome’s revision. It is indeed an excellent approximation, far better 
than the Clementine text. But I venture to hope that at some future 
day—when the books of the N.T. have been gone through—Dr White 
will reconsider his own recension. The number of corrections will not 
be large, but I think some should be made: I do not mean possible 
slips or printers’ errors, but reconsiderations. In_/. 7. .S. xi 458 I gave 
three passages from Matthew (xvii 14 Prowolutis, xvii 15 fi/it met, xxvii 
44 om. CRUCI), where a study of Augustine De Consensu suggests 
a change of reading. In _/. 7. S. xxvii 48-50 I gave some reasons for 
believing that the Northumbrian-Eugipian tradition had the shorter 
text in Lk. ix 55 and 56, as well as in ix 54. And I take this oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that the Northumbrian-Eugipian tradition should 
also be followed in Matt. xxi 31, i.e. that Jerome allowed nouissimus to 
stand, and that frimus is a later correction. Is it not possible that 
the source of the correction is Jerome’s own comment (quoted on the 
passage by Wordsworth and White), which in a sense allows you to 
read whichever of the two words you please ? 

In all these passages the reconsideration I plead for is called for by 
MS evidence, not some new theory about ‘textual criticism’. I men- 
tion the matter here, because Dr Vogels’s third section is concerned 
with the Greek text from which St Jerome made his corrections, 
Vogels’s second section, an examination of Jerome’s methods (pp. 48-55), 
is a most admirable setting forth of the methods in which he, Jerome, 
restrained his revising pen (ca/amo temperauimus), whereby many ‘ Old- 
Latin’ readings and renderings are left in the Vulgate, not because 
they were what St Jerome would have himself preferred on the authority 
of his Greek MS (or MSS), but because he did not think it worth while 
to makea change.’ The third section (pp. 55-80) discusses the critical 
character of Jerome’s Greek MS (or MSS), taking account only of the 
actual corrections proper to the Vulgate, without consideration of the 
readings and renderings which were left standing by him from his Old- 
Latin base. Dr Vogels comes to the conclusion that this Greek text 
followed by Jerome was strongly non-Western, and more ‘ Antiochian’ 
(= X) than ‘ Neutral’ (= #). 

As far as I can judge, Dr Vogels’s polemic is chiefly directed against 
enthusiastic and not over-critical champions of the ‘ Western’ text who 
do not take sufficient account of ‘latinization’ in the Greek of Codex 
Bezae (p. 67). There can indeed be little doubt that the Greek MS 
used by Jerome had a much less ‘ Western’ text than that of Codex 


1 Among other things Dr Vogels notes (p. 53, 1. 5) that Jerome prefers misereri 
with the genitive: had he considered Wordsworth and White’s apparatus as well 
as their text in Matt xvii 15 he would have perhaps added it to his list of corrected 
passages. 
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Bezae or of the Old-Latin MSS generally. Further, there are many 
readings where the Vulgate, with or without Old-Latin support, sides 
with X against 7: a good example is the famous forro unum est 
necessarium in Lk. x 42, where the Old-Latins omit and the text 
(= & B) is quite different. 

But equally characteristic of the Vulgate is a number of readings 
where Jerome has corrected the Old-Latin, not in accordance with K 
but in accordance with #7. ‘Every one who is angry with his brother 
without cause’ (Matt. v 22): Jerome omits without cause with & B, but 
with hardly any other support. In Matt. x 3 Jerome has Zhaddaeus 
with & B 124 and the Coptic versions, while the A-text has ‘ Lebbaeus 
surnamed Thaddaeus’. Both in Matt. and in Lk. Jerome has the 
Lord’s Prayer according to the 8 B text: in Lk. xi 2-4 this is particu- 
larly noticeable. In Lk. ix 23 the ‘Lucan’ form of a famous saying 
‘take up his cross daily’ is familiar to all—but why? Because Erasmus 
(and subsequent editors) inserted daily in this text, chiefly on the 
authority of the Vulgate: a glance at Tischendorf or von Soden will tell 
the reader that ‘daily’ is omitted here by the Old Latin and the great 
majority of Greek MSS, but not by 8* and B. All these are passages 
where a scholar like Jerome must have been conscious of what he was 
doing. It is not very probable that Jerome, writing at the end of the 
4th century, happened to have come across an eclectic codex which 
was fundamentally A but happened to have just these //-readings 
(and the others of similar textual character). It is more likely that he 
had at least two MSS, one of which was mainly 7 and the other (or 
others) mainly A, and that in important cases like those quoted above 
he made an eclectic choice between them. In any case the presence 
of these notable and definitely A, i.e. ‘Alexandrian’ or ‘ Neutral’, 
readings in the Vulgate must not be ignored when we speculate on the 
nature of the Greek codices known to and esteemed by St Jerome. 

A good deal of this review has been taken up with points on which 
I do not altogether agree with Prof. Vogels, and I do not wish to finish 
it without once more expressing my appreciation of his work, and 
especially of the general method he has pursued. And there is yet 
a further use to which it may be put, which may be mentioned here at 
the end. By its aid a simple inspection will at once decide on the 
Vulgate or non-Vulgate character of a quotation in an unidentified or 
anonymous Latin text, whether it be a newly discovered fragment 
of a Biblical MS or a quotation in some liturgical or patristic work, for 
the apparatus printed immediately under Vogels’s continuous Latin text 
does actually exhibit the characteristically Hieronymian readings of the 
Vulgate. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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Die Cathedra im Totenkult der heidnischen und christlichen Anttke, by 
THEODOR K.auseErR, Dr Theol. 


Altchristliche Totengedachtnistage und ihre Besiehung zum Jenseits- 
glauben und Totenkultus der Antike, by Emit FReistept, Dr Theol. 
No. 9 of ‘ Liturgiegeschichtliche Forschungen’ herausgegeben von 
Dr Franz Jos. DOLGER, Dr P. KUNIBERT MOHLBERG, Dr ADOLF 
Rucker, and No. 24 of ‘ Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und For- 
schungen’ herausgegeben von Dr P. KunIBERT MOHLBERG und 
Dr Apvotr Ricker. (Verlag der Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Miinster in Westf., 1927 und 1928.) 


THESE two monographs have appeared in a series of which some 
volumes have already been reviewed in this JOURNAL: the Forschungen 
and Quellen series have now been united, and the first of these works has 
now become part twenty-one of the combined series. The inspiration 
of both volumes comes from Prof. Délger, whose unwearied labours on 
ancient belief and cult and their survivals in Christianity have borne 
fruit in IX@YS, Sa Salutis, and other valuable works. In funerary 
customs and in beliefs associated with them continuity is naturally 
strong.’ The ceremonial of burial and the subsequent rites shew an 
easy transition from pagan to Christian,’ and such a belief as that in 
the protection of a town by its own saint (as St Demetrius at Salonica 
and St Theodore at Jerash*) has antecedents, not only on what is 
properly the divine or heroic plane (as for instance Oedipus) but 
perhaps also on a lower level; the inscription on a gravestone from 
Smyrna of the second century B.C., xai 7d mpiv év rod¢pors THpaY Tipyov, 
mapooira, Kai viv TypyoTw, ws Sivayor véxvs wv is perhaps half-humorous, 
but it rests probably on some sort of basis of belief.* 

Klauser’s study is a very solid contribution to knowledge ; as a first 
book it is most remarkable for its grasp on a mass of scattered and con- 
fusing evidence, its acuteness in interpretation, and its avoidance of the 
temptation to simplify the issue by passing over difficulties. He sets 
out to explain the curious stone seats found in early Christian ceme- 
teries, sometimes too small to have been intended as ordinary seats. 
He begins by examining evidence for sitting as the older custom at 
meals than reclining, as characteristic of gods, persons in authority, 
teachers, and the like. He then musters evidence on the sitting 


1 Cf. C. Clemen Neue Jahrbiicher, 1926, 19 ff for features common to the Indo- 
germanic group of peoples. 

2 An excellent survey in Klauser 1 26 ff. 

3 The Times, 2 January 1929, p. 13. 

4 E. Pfuhl Arch. Jahrb. xx (1905) 143. For heroes &c., cf. Usener Kleine 
Schriften iv 214; Fr. Pfister Der Reliquienkult im Altertum 510 ff. 
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posture as characteristic of mourners, as also of mourning worshippers 
of Isis and Osiris, and considers a series of vases and reliefs as repre- 
senting them. He then sets forth evidence for the custom of placing 
a seat or couch for the dead man to enable him to take his share in the 
funerary meal, at which he may be thought to preside ; the material, 
literary and monumental, comes from Babylon, Persia, and the Hittite 
kingdom, as well as from the Graeco-Roman world. He comes then to 
a survey of cathedrae found in pagan burial-places, and a discussion of 
their meaning and a similar survey and discussion of their Christian 
analogues. He concludes that the pagan specimens were intended 
normally for the dead man, observing that some of them are much too 
narrow for the living, and that while some of the Christian specimens 
were perhaps meant for serving women or for visitors, the majority 
must have been put there for the dead man. In rejecting, reasonably 
enough, the notion that they were meant for bishops, he states a 
forcible case against the view that Christian worship was regularly 
carried on in the catacomb chambers. The book concludes with a 
discussion of the natale Petri de cathedra on February 22, which follow- 
ing other scholars he connects with the Cara cognatio celebrations, in 
the way proposed by F. Schneider, that it is the celebration of St Peter’s 
memory on that day in the Roman manner, not an ecclesiastical 
attempt to suppress this popular custom (which was in its essence un- 
exceptionable) ; this chapter, like its predecessors, is full of interesting 
points. 

The arrangement of the book is excellent : the material comes first, 
then theorizing, an excellent selection of the monuments discussed is 
reproduced on the twenty-three good plates at the end and the thirty- 
three text-figures, and all important quotations are given in the originals 
in extenso in footnotes or in the text. The few notes which follow are 
written in gratitude and not in captiousness. To the discussion of 
cathedrae in worship p. 18 f may be added a reference to the tier-seat 
inscribed with women’s names in the room in front of a ce//a, dedicated 
in A.D. 31-2, in the temple of Artemis at Doura (F. Cumont Fowilles 
de Doura-Europos 183 ff ; 428 ‘un théatre sacré’). Of seats in funerary 
monuments we have a fresh example in a heroon at Calydon (Poulsen- 
Rhomaios Lrster vorliufiger Bericht iiber die dinisch-griechischen Aus- 
grabungen von Kalydon p. 78, fig. 123). Of sitting as a posture of 
mourning we have an instance in the legendary sitting of Demeter on 
the wérpa dyéAaoros at Eleusis. On the Arval rite with o//ae (p. 22°), 
cf. H. J. Rose in /. &. S. iii. For the dead man’s empty chair (p. 37", 
145 f) we may compare Pindar’s chair at Delphi and parallels men- 
tioned by O. Kern, Arch. f. Rel. xxvi 12, also the setting up by 
Eumenes of Alexander’s empty throne for worship in the camp, dis- 
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cussed by H. Herter, Rhein. Mus. \xxiv. For the throne bearing 
divine attributes (p. 45°) add the throne bearing a thunderbolt on coins 
of Seleucia Pieriae (B. MZ. C., Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, \xxii, 
pl. xxxii) and of Diocaesarea in Cilicia (#. 73, pl. xiii 1 and W. Wroth, 
Num. Chron. 1904, 306, where the parallel of the terminal Herm on 
the coins of Aenus is noted), as also on certain Roman Imperial coins 
(Mattingly-Sydenham Rom. Jmp. Coinage ii 40, no. 226 | Vespasian], 
158, no. 24 [Domitian], &c.). It is unsafe to assume (as .on pp. 43 ff) 
that when Porphyry and the Ovacuda Stbyllina speak of a throne-rite in 
Crete they are speaking of something which still went on in their times ; 
it may have, but it does not clearly follow from rév 8& oropvipevov 
ait@ Kat’ éros Opdvov éGeaaaro (in a life of Pythagoras, without éri or xai 
viv or anything of the sort), which may come straight out of Porphyry’s 
source, or from the Sibylline present participle. (One always has to 
remember how closely some ancients copied their predecessors.) 

On the question of Opovwors rites a reference might be given to 
Journ. Hell. Stud. x\vi 47 f. On p. 58 the altar as a seat is discussed : 
references should perhaps be made to representations of a god as 
sitting on his altar, as for instance Cernunnus (Rostovtzeff History of 
the Ancient World ii 338, pl. I\xxxviii, 2), the representation on a 
Lucanian lecythos, Cat. Antiquities Weber (Sotheby, 1919), 37, no. 292, 
of Eros seated on an altar is not necessarily serious, and it is not always 
easy to distinguish an altar from a square cippus such as that on which 
Nike sometimes sits on coins of Terina.' For the occasional identifica- 
tion of altar and deity reference should be made to the Syrian Zeds 
Bwyos and A. B. Cook Zeus i 519 ff. On p. 147 Klauser speaks of 
the wall-painting from the catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, and 
holds that the three men are dead, the two women are living minis- 
trants; is it not easier to suppose that, even if it is a meal in honour of 
the dead, the men also are living persons, eating and drinking in the 
way which St Augustine deplored, and having brought their maids to 
minister to them? Misprints are rare ; I have noted ix Momumente, 
8* im wrongly inserted, 33°° éOi{ovras .. . evOevSas for ebiLovros . . 
évrevEas ; in 103” it should be noted that the second edition of 
Germania Romana is meant. 

Further work from Klauser will be eagerly awaited ; on this he seems 
to me to deserve the warmest congratulations. Freistedt’s book is not 


1 We may note also ‘ Knoubis on an altar’, on a gem, Cat, Wyndham Cook ii 52 
no. 232 (posture not specified); owl standing on altar, on coins of Nero (B.M.C, 
Rom. Emp. | clxxxi f. 257 pl. 45 13-14). Ona vase-scene discussed by C. Robert 
Archdologische Hermeneutik 370 ff. we find suppliants seated on an altar ; cf. [Hippo- 
crates] ix p. 402 Littré, 
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sO easy to read or so convincing and does not often enough help one by 
a summary of conclusions ; but it is a useful piece of work ; and the 
feeling of inconclusiveness which one has at points arises largely from the 
nature of the facts. The problem which he attacks is that of the days 
on which the dead were commemorated, which are (broadly speaking) 
the 3rd, 9th, 40th in the Greek East, and the 3rd, 7th, 30th in the 
Latin West. Freistedt first sets out clearly the evidence for variety of 
usage, which he tabulates, p. 51 f. He then discusses the belief found 
in Persia and Judaea, and perhaps implied elsewhere, that the soul 
remains in the neighbourhood of the body for three days after death, 
the corresponding Greek three-day period during which the bereaved 
relations fasted. Greek offerings called ra tpira (which F. assigns 
to the third day after death, not on the third day after burial), the 
place of which was taken by the Requiem on the third day, Greek 
offerings on the ninth day, Persian prayers on the tenth, Roman 
offerings on the ninth day, following a period of strict mourning, 
the condemnation of pagan customs by St Augustine and the more 
indulgent attitude of some Eastern Christians, evidence for seventh-day 
commemoration in Judaea and elsewhere, evidence for Greek thirtieth- 
day observance, some possible indication of fortieth-day observance, 
the connexions of these beliefs with physiological theories, and the 
eschatological significance of the fortieth day. 

This survey is on the whole good. F. has not convinced me on 
the important question of ra rpira, where the difficulty arises from the 
lack of any explicit testimony. Rohde’s main argument for the view 
that these offerings were made on the third day after burial is that 
offerings on the third day from death would in fact fall on the usual 
day of burial in Attica. F.’s criticisms (pp. go ff) do not seem to me to 
upset this; Aristophanes Lysistrata 599 ff, on which he lays weight, 
probably represents a humorous foreshortening of the ceremonial (cf. 
line 611). It should perhaps be remarked that a reckoning from the 
date of burial is more natural than it seems to us; for till the dead man 
was buried he was not so to speak properly dead but in an unburied and ~ 
dangerous intermediate stage (cf. H. J. Rose C/. Qu. 1925, 147 ff). The 
probable ancient counterpart of the Christian third-day celebration is 
the zepidexvov or funerary meal. The question of the date of ra &vara 
hangs together with the question of the date of ra rpira, and I should 
answer it in the same way ; but the thirtieth day, # rpraxds or xabédpa, 
is specially stated by ancient authorities to have been reckoned from 
the day of death, and represents probably a solemn conclusion of 
mourning. The Christian reckoning of third and ninth also from 
death, when we so find it, can be explained from the custom in some 
localities of burial on the day of death, sometimes a physical necessity, 
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and from the fact that in comparison with death burial was not so 
decisive a point for a Christian. 

The custom, then, of triple commemoration, and some 3rd, gth, 30th 
day observances, rest on popular practice, and the 3rd, 7th, and 3oth 
could be supported by biblical precedent. The most puzzling feature 
of the situation is the Eastern choice of the 40th, which has forced its 
way not only into biblical citations, as F. shows, but also into 
some texts of the Septuagint (L. Canet Comptes rendus de l’ Académie 
des inscriptions, 1918, 294ff). It isa pity that F. has not con- 
sidered Cumont’s connexion of this (#4. 278 ff) with an astrological 
theory found in Syria on the significance of the 3rd, 7th, and 4oth days 
after birth, which reinforces the general physiological theory discussed 
by F. and agrees with Palestinian observance.'' Such special theory 
may have been quite influential: and in any case forty-day periods 
of taboo and fasting and mourning are familiar on Semitic and Persian 
soil. From whatever reason the fortieth was chosen, it admitted easily 
of allegorical explanation from the Ascension of Christ; and it is 
by no means impossible that the date associated with the latter and 
with the Temptation was the actual origin of the use. 

I add a few notes on points of detail. On p. 29 it is suggested that 
St Theodore’s statement secundum Romanam ecclesiam mos est in 
relation to a feature of monastic interment is to be regarded as an 
error on the ground that the custom in question is known only as 
Greek ; but can we be sure that it did not temporarily obtain in Rome 
at a time when Greek ecclesiastical influences were strong there? The 
discussion on deponere, depositio (pp. 37 ff) is very useful. On p. 49 
Freistedt discusses the Mozarabic Mass de paruulo defuncto; is this, we 
may ask, a survival of the old superstitious feeling about dwpox xai Bravo- 
Gdvaro.? On p. 73 material is given for Parsee eschatology ; a reference 
should be added to the summary of the Damdad-Nask which we have 
(Reitzenstein-Schaeder Stud. z. ant. Synkretismus 13: on which cf. my 
forthcoming review in /. H. S., 1929). On p. 117 it is reasonably 
urged that the Requiem on the third day is fixed in opposition to the 
pagan rite on that day: it should, however, be remembered that, given 
the beliefs which were held as to the day’s significance the offering of 
the Eucharist was a natural way of trying to help the soul in its transi- 
tion, in fact a rite de passage. On the rise of private Masses a reference 
to Edmund Bishop in /. 7. S. xiv 25 may still be of service. On 
p- 137 it should be stated that Statius is presumably imitating the 
passage of Virgil quoted on p. 136. The passage of Aulus Gellius 

1M. Cumont has kindly drawn my attention to another instance of tpraia, 


éBdopaia, Teacapaxooraia ris SeAjvyns in a chapter of Rhetorius about to appear in 
Cat. codd. astr. gr. viii; 244. 1. 
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(xvi 4. 3) quoted on p. 144 seems to me decisive against Freistedt’s 
view that the feriae denicales were a commemoration on the tenth day 
after death, for it implies that their date was fixed by choice. For 
burial under a heap of stones (p. 150) we may compare the legend of 
Hecuba. The treatment of vedara pp. 176 ff is excellent. The theory 
of the significance of the fortieth day in embryology, pp. 179 ff, has much 
Pythagorean or neo-Pythagorean precedent without eschatological con- 
nexions (cf. Cumont Revue Belge de philologie iii). Misprints are few : 
p. 43° we have 295 for 395; p. 62 Avrpotoba for Avrpotoba ; p. 165” 
insert ii before 16; on p. 156° 1879 should be corrected to 1897 ; on 
p. 131° R. E. iito R. E. iii. 
A. D. Nock. 


Sacraments: a Study of some Moments in the attempt to define their 
meaning for Christian Worship, by R. L. Litiey. (Student 
Christian Movement, 1928.) 


Canon LIiLLey has been impelled to write this book by the recogni- 
tion that the revival of sacramental worship has proceeded so far among 
us that ‘for certain natures, and among them some of the most deeply 
religious, the Sacraments have already superseded the preaching of the 
Word as the means of access to the religious life’. He considers it of 
great importance that theologians should be made aware of their con- 
cern in this matter and be made accurately aware of their peculiar 
heritage. His book is an essay upon the relation between Theology and 
popular devotion, and forms a companion volume to his earlier work 
entitled Prayer in Christian Theology: a Study of some Moments and 
Masters of the Christian Life from Clement of Alexandria to Fénelon. 

A clear and precise definition of the function of Theology underlies 
the whole essay. Religion is communion with God and a spiritual 
apprehension of reality sustained by rites and ceremonies ; that is to 
say, it has its existence in an atmosphere of emotion. Consequently, 
it is capable of insidious aberration, either by substituting self for God 
as the object of worship, or by acquiescing in and even fostering con- 
ceptions which are in fact magical. The true function of Theology is 
to chasten and correct the excesses of popular devotion by maintaining 
a constant witness to the real spirituality of religion, that is, to its 
reality as a penetration of the life of man by the Divine Life, and by 
detaching truth from its emotional nexus and placing it deliberately in 
relation with other knowledge. Theology is, therefore, a spiritualizing 
activity undertaken within the concrete framework of popular religion. 
Canon Lilley’s aim in this book is to shew how at critical. moments in 
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the history of Christian sacramentalism the great theologians have 
worked to preserve ‘the most fully spiritual theory ’ of the Sacraments. 
The ‘ Moments’ selected are those which recall the names of St Augus- 
tine, the Victorines, St Thomas Aquinas, and the later scholastics. 

The clear distinction made by St Augustine between the symbol and 
the reality conveyed by it, between the sacramentum and the res, and 
the rider that the virtue of the Sacrament could be received only by 
that illuminated understanding which he named faith, underlies the whole 
later theological developement and was the first step in the elaboration 
of sacramental theory in the interests of a fully spiritual conception of 
the Sacraments. St Augustine conceived of the Sacraments as an acted 
word, and in his exposition Word and Sacraments are assimilated so as 
to melt into one another and become one great reality. It was the 
Victorines, and in particular Hugh of St Victor, who first formulated 
a definition which distinguished Sacraments from ‘sacramentals’. He 
found inadequate the accepted definition of a Sacrament as signum rei 
sacrae, and emphasized the importance of particular consecration. The 
Victorines set the Sacraments in a universal framework, but preserved 
their uniqueness. The material element represented some invisible 
and spiritual grace in virtue of its natural likeness, but it took its signi- 
ficance in virtue of its institution or consecration. The natural simili- 
tude of the Sacraments is an expression of the creative mind of God, 
the express choice of that similitude is the act of God the Redeemer, 
whereby He seeks to recover men from their fallen state. The minister 
of the Sacraments acts as the delegate both of the will of the Redeemer 
and of the faith of the community in that will. How firmly Hugh pre- 
served the distinction between the ves and the signum is shewn by the 
citation which concludes the chapter on the Victorines. ‘ Dost thou 
tell me that he who has not the sacraments of God cannot be saved ? 
I tell thee that he who has the virtue of the sacraments cannot perish. 
Which is greater, the sacrament or the virtue of the sacrament—water 
or faith? If thou.wouldst speak truly, answer “ faith ”.’ 

Between the Victorines and St Thomas Aquinas there had emerged 
a new theology, new not only in method, but in temper and spirit. The 
older theology was poetic, the new was systematic ; the older theology 
worked primarily in terms of symbolism, the new in terms of instru- 
mentality. Now the point which Canon Lilley is anxious to make is 
that St Thomas made use of the instrumental view of the Sacraments 
in order to avoid the dangers inherent in the current phrase, ‘The 
sacraments contain grace.’ St Augustine had already distinguished 
between the only reality which men can enjoy, namely God, and the 
realities which we use as means to that fruition—the Created Order, 
the Incarnation and Grace. On the background of this distinction 
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St Thomas sought to interpret the Sacraments, so as to avoid a false 
materialism and a false view of grace. The Sacraments are instru- 
mental causes of grace, but they are ‘ separated instruments’ and are to 
be contrasted with the Passion of Christ, which is an instrumentum 
conjunctum, From this St Thomas drew two deductions. The Sacra- 
ments cannot cause grace, for that is the peculiar privilege of God, and 
the Sacraments do not contain grace in the sense that grace may be 
contained as in a vessel. That would be to say that grace ‘exists in 
a localized portion of space. But grace does not exist in a place. If, 
however, the vessel be regarded as an instrument through which God 
acts, then the Sacraments may be named ‘vessels of grace’. Thus, 
and thus only, does St Thomas preserve the phrase of Hugh of St Victor, 
and preserves also ‘the fully spiritual nature of the relations between 
God and man, between spirit and spirit, which the Sacraments were 
conceived of as certifying and fostering’. In the end St Thomas main- 
tained that the Sacraments did not confer grace itself, but a certain 
adornment and enrichment of the soul in virtue of which it became 
able and worthy to receive that which was God’s immediate gift to it. 
Round the causality of the Sacraments the later scholastic discussion 
was ranged, and with it scholastic theology is still concerned. At the 
conclusion of his book Canon Lilley has added a separate chapter 
upon the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

The author has really maintained two theses. First, Christian Theo- 
logians have endeavoured to correct the tendency to magical concep- 
tions of the Sacraments ; and secondly, their work is to be understood, 
not as building up an adéquate system of Christian philosophy, but as 
meeting the problems of their own day. Theology belongs to the 
nexus of particular happenings and plays its part in their midst. Then 
follows inevitably his challenge to modern Theologians. The chapter 
entitled ‘Sacraments and the modern mind’ is the. most important 
chapter in the book, not because it contains any contribution to the 
solution of the problem, but because the problem is there clearly 
stated. 

The revival of sacramental practice illustrates that precedence of 
popular demand over well-ordered theological thought which is charac- 
teristic of Church History. The revival coincides with the critical study 
of the Gospels. This coincidence is the problem, because sacra- 
mentalism has now lost its certain basis in direct institution by the 
Lord. Consequently, modern Christian sacramentalism is in grave 
danger of becoming either undisciplined symbolism or the expression 
of belief in the church as grounded upon ‘the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming’ or as founded upon ‘the general heart of man’. 
This means that the old moorings of the church, the infallible revela- 
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tion of God attested by prophecy and miracle, have been weakened or 
destroyed, and modern sacramentalism is often the direct expression of 
this destructive weakening. Here is a situation which demands strict 
theological guidance and a guidance instructed by a knowledge of the 
work of the theologians of the past. 

For those who are beginning to feel the need of a classical discipline 
in Theology as in Literature and Art Canon Lilley’s book provides just 
the kind of introduction they require. For those who are unaware of 
such a need, the book is valuable for an understanding of the back- 
ground of the writings of St Thomas Aquinas and of the controversies 
called forth by his work. But, is it demanding too much of the author 
to regret that his delicate and sympathetic insight has been directed 
hitherto only to the past or to a mere delineation of present theological 
problems? Canon Lilley could become still the respected leader of 
many of the younger theologians, if he would carry on his work from 
the point where he persistently lets it drop. 


And Was Made Man, by Lronarp Hopcson, M.A. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1928.) 


Mr Hopecson, formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
now Professor of Christian Apologetics in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, has written a book which heralds a new type of 
‘Introduction to the Study of the Gospels’. The familiar introductions, 
which deal almost entirely with literary critical problems, far too often 
leave untouched matters strictly theological. Consequently, reconstruc- 
tions of the theology of the N.T. lack that precision of scholar- 
ship exhibited in fields which in the end are less vitally important. 
Mr Hodgson presumes the critical prolegomena and proceeds to deal 
with the Authority of Christ’s teaching (ch. ii), the Mind of Christ 
(ch. iii), Eschatology (ch. iv), Rewards and Punishments (ch. v), and 
Miracles (ch. vi). In the last two chapters of the book (chs. vii and 
viii) the claim is made that the preceding discussion has a direct 
bearing upon the reconstruction of the outlines of the Life of Christ and 
that it places the problem of the Fourth Gospel in a fresh setting. 

Mr Hodgson makes it clear that he regards a genuine belief in the 
Incarnation as the only adequate introduction to the understanding of 
the Gospels. But it must be a belief in a real incarnation, in which 
the mind of Jesus was human. With this the book is concerned 
throughout. The nature of the knowledge of Jesus is the fundamental 
question for the interpretation of the Gospels, since His knowledge 
lay behind His faith, His words, and His actions. Mr Hodgson is 
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convinced that the truth has been obscured by false theories of super- 
naturalism, which endeavour to explain His teaching as resting upon 
a store of pre-incarnate memories or as consisting of pronouncements 
of divine omniscience, or as belonging to two spheres, the one human 
and the other divine. The author has written his book in order to 
establish the fact that the knowledge of Jesus was wholly empirical ; it 
resulted from observation, and full allowance must be made for the 
inevitable contingency of human affairs. There was, therefore, no 
rigid preconceived plan by which the life of Jesus was controlled. His 
life was moulded by events as they happened, by concrete problems 
as they were presented to Him, and by ideas current in His time. 
Thus His Baptism was the ground of His knowledge of Himself as the 
Messiah ; the eschatological beliefs of the day forced this knowledge 
into the foreground of His consciousness; His early popularity led to 
the confident call for repentance without a thought of the possibility of 
a general refusal to obey the call; the growth of opposition caused the 
withdrawal and concentration upon the training of a small body of men 
and finally brought about the recognition of the necessity of His 
Passion and Death. It would, however, be wholly to misunderstand 
the author’s meaning were it to be understood that such a treatment 
of the Lord’s life renders it chaotic and purposeless. The order and 
purpose was God’s order and God’s purpose, made known to One con- 
scious of an inner union with the Father and to a mind normally and 
naturally at home in the heavenly places. The life of Jesus was, there- 
fore, the real incarnation, and thence proceeds the authority of His 
teaching and the miraculous power of His actions. The recognition of 
God as righteous love and of His eternal antagonism to sin underlies 
the emphasis in the teaching of Jesus upon rewards and punishments, 
and the increasing realization of the will of God leads inevitably to the 
Passion and Crucifixion. 

Since then Mr Hodgson finds in the dependence of the Son upon 
the Father the key to the understanding of the Synoptic Gospels, it is 
not unnatural that he should protest against the intrusion into the 
exegesis of the Fourth Gospel of that false supernaturalism which he 
has been at pains to expose elsewhere. He therefore claims that the 
insistence upon the complete dependence of the Son upon the Father 
precisely in the Fourth Gospel renders the portrait of Christ contained 
in it the most consistently and ‘ staggeringly’ human portrait which we 
possess. 

This is a very valuable book which deserves careful and sympathetic 
attention. Only one criticism need be suggested here. It may be 
questioned whether the author has done sufficient justice to the Christo- 
logy. He rightly points out on page 56 that the Old Testament pro- 
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vided the empirical element in our Lord’s knowledge of Himself as the 
Messiah, but he does not discuss the possibility that His creative inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament may have rendered Him less dependent 
upon the happenings during the period of the ministry than Mr Hodg- 
son imagines. A greater recognition of this possibility would not in 
the least undermine the main thesis of the book ; it would, however, 
cause considerable modification of the suggestion that the ministry was 
divided into clearly defined periods. 


The Evening of the Last Supper, by Hupert M. Foston, D.Lit. 
(W. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, 1928.) 


Dr Fosrton’s book is not, as its title might suggest, a discussion of 
the historical origin of the Eucharist. The author desires to make 
a contribution to the study of the relations between the four Gospels. 
He is dissatisfied with modern critical presuppositions by which the 
New Testament writings are selectively and arbitrarily forced into 
‘becoming an illustration of the Hegelian philosophy’, so that the 
variations in the narratives are explained as due to editorial handling 
and the initiative and design are assigned to the authors or editors of 
the various books. He claims, on the other hand, that the gospels do 
not stand fundamentally in a literary relationship to one another, but in 
a biological relationship, and that it is, therefore, from biological 
analogies that they are most adequately explained. That is to say, 
there is a ‘vital coordination’ and a ‘natural coherence’ between 
them ; and they are, moreover, held together bya ‘ coordinating intent’ 
which is neither accidental nor the result of some arrangement between 
the writers. The whole significance is present in each section of the 
narrative, but it is not grasped by any one of the writers and can only 
be perceived by a careful consideration of the vital relations of all the 
narratives. This is the thesis of the book, and it is worked out upon 
the very limited field of the command to Prepare the Passover Meal 
(Mk. xiv 12-16 and parallels) and the sentences by which the Passion 
Narratives are introduced (Mk. xiv 1 and parallels). 

The comparison of the narratives on the assumption that there is a 
functional relation between them and that they provide complementary 
evidence for the knowledge of the history they record leads Dr Foston 
to the conclusion that the whole material is shot through by a con- 
tradictory movement with relation to the significance of the Passover. On 
the one hand the Jewish Passover, except in so far as a particular Passover 
was the occasion of the Death of Jesus, is passing into the sphere of 
a ceremonial survival retaining no spiritual import: this is the principle 
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of ‘regressive gradation’. On the other hand there emerges into view 
a Passover ‘held on a day unknown to earlier statute and without 
concern for sacrifice in the Temple ...a passover liberated from old 
conditions of time and place, and gathered about a new Personal 
centre’: this is the principle of ‘ progressive gradation’. 

In the course of “his examination of the narratives (pp. 54-90) 
Dr Foston has occasion to test the interpretation of Lk. xxii 15, 16 
suggested by Dr Brooke and Prof. Burkitt (7. Z7..S. vol. ix pp. 569- 
572) and supported by Prof. Box (vol. x pp. 106, 107), and he reaches 
a precisely opposite conclusion. He thinks that the words With desire 
I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer do not express 
disappointment but exactly the reverse. 

The book is extremely difficult’ to read and is at times needlessly 
obscure. But it should be remembered that the author is wrestling 
with a new method which requires testing on other passages as well as 
those which he has selected. For this reason the book is necessarily 
difficult. It is not at present clear whether the facts to which he draws 
attention are not capable of being explained as due to editing under the 
influence of the growing faith of the Church. Dr Foston has not 
sufficiently justified his abhorrence of conscious handling of sources by 
editors. And yet, when this is said, it may be true that the next 
advance in work on the gospels will be along lines somewhat similar to 
those which he is exploring. 


Epwyn C. Hoskyns. 


Civilization Remade by Christ, or Social Applications of the Teaching of 
our Lord, by F. A. M. Spencer, B.D. (George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1928.) 


Four or five years ago Mr Spencer gave us a stimulating book on 
the Ethics of the Gospel. In this volume he follows it up with a dis- 
cussion of social and political problems judged from a Christian point 
of view. 

He devotes a preliminary chapter to the very pertinent question 
whether Christ’s teaching is applicable to the modern world. A critic 
of the apocalyptic school might not find this chapter very convincing. 
Mr Spencer accepts most of the teaching of Johannes Weiss, but con- 
tends that ‘the acceptance of the apocalyptic outlook by Christ would 
not invalidate the prophetic outlook. Even if He thought of Himself 
as shortly to return in glory, it is conceivable that He still believed that 
He would have to reform the human race in its mortal state on earth 
before lifting it into a deathless condition in heaven. In any case if we 
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treat our Lord’s apocalyptic predictions of a speedy return to rule as 
symbolic of His spiritual return and continued influence over His 
Church, it is really this which happened and is happening.’ But that 
is not quite the point. ‘The contention of the apocalyptic school was 
that an Jzterimsethik is necessarily different from the ethic of a per- 
manent society, and further, that we have no right to treat our Lord’s 
apocalyptic sayings ‘symbolically’. Mr Spencer admits that certain 
characteristics of the world to which Christ spoke (strangely including 
an unwillingness to accept ‘ Christianity’) affected the manner of His 
presentation of moral matters, but the whole question deserves rather 
more adequate treatment. 

This defect would be more serious if the book were really an exposition 
of the teaching of Christ. It can hardly claim to be that. Mr Spencer 
is interested in many matters with which the inhabitants of Palestine in 
the first century had no concern. He discusses them freely and indepen- 
dently, but the attempt to relate his conclusions to the recorded utterances 
of Christ is sometimes far-fetched. To take a single example: the 
author devotes a long chapter to problems of government and politics, 
defends democracy, discusses methods of representation, and so on. 
The chapter is interesting, but its connexion with the Gospel is remote. 
To claim that democracy is rooted in Christ’s injunction to His disciples 
to call no man master on earth is to enrol Him among transatlantic 
democrats of the type of Mr Jefferson Brick. A saying which concerns 
the mutual relationship of a little band of disciples has nothing to do 
with the problem of governing world states, and the case is not improved 
by the quotation on p. 59 of words from Viscount Bryce concerning 
the relation of democracy to the fundamental ideas of the Gospel. 
Mussolini would heartily endorse all four principles. 

Once it is realized that the author is expounding his own ideas and 
not the Gospel the book may be read with pleasure and profit. It 
contains a certain amount of nonsense —such as the suggestion that our 
foreign trade should be managed by an international committee 
representing various departments of life, not least the religious ; but on 
the whole the author is undogmatic and liberal. He writes on peace, 
charity, crime, wealth, marriage, the family, eugenics, and education, all 
pressing problems, and all discussed in a manner which implies much 
hard thinking by an independent and judicious mind. Some of his 
readers will certainly condemn him as too liberal in his treatment of 
marriage, divorce, family affairs, and eugenics. He seems to favour 
a wide extension of the grounds for divorce, and is by no means 
unsympathetic towards the case for ‘birth control’. But even those 
who agree with the Dean of St Paul’s that in the matter of marriage 
‘there can be no shilly-shallying’ should not condemn Mr Spencer 
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until they have considered the picture he presents of the struggles 
of a large working-class family, and the miseries of an unsuccessful 
marriage. At any rate he is right to treat marriage as a matter to be 
discussed in the light of wide principles, and not as something on 
which Christ has legislated once and for all. ‘In all things let charity 
rule.’ 


P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


Authority in Church and State, by Puitie S. Betasco. (George Allen 
& Unwin, 1928.) 


THE main subject of this book, which covers a wide and miscellaneous 
field of topics in a rather unsystematic manner, is the practical problem 
of Authority in Church and State in seventeenth-century England. 
And, for the greater part, it is taken up with an exposition and criticism 
of the ideas of the early Quakers on this subject. But, at the same 
time, ‘the book seeks, however modestly, to serve as an introduction to 
the problem of Authority in Church and State’, that is, the problem in 
a wider and more permanent sense. And this gives it a dual character : 
it is an historical survey and an account of the author’s own position. 

The first concern of the reader will be to ascertain how Dr Belasco 
joins these two interests, for it is clear from the beginning that he 
intends them to have a logical connexion. Apparently he unites them 
in his belief that a knowledge of past history is a sine gua non to solving 
present problems: the present stands on the past logically as well as 
chronologically. How far, and in what sense, this is true is a difficult 
question, and we ought not to allow ourselves to be misled by the 
current assumption that it is unlimitedly true in every sense. But, 
putting aside the general question, there are two dangerous paths into 
which this belief may lead a writer : it permits a hasty and facile identi- 
fication of present with bygone situations and problems, and it en- 
courages vague and unhistorical generalization about the past. And 
Dr Belasco, though he has felt the seduction of both these paths, has 
perhaps found the second the more fascinating. 

For example, the word Quaker evidently signifies for him two separate 
things which, however, he does not always distinguish. Sometimes he 
takes the Quakers to be representatives of a kind of general mystical 
attitude, admitting the validity of no external authority whatever, which 
turns them from historical persons (few of them made such extreme 
claims) into an abstract point of view ; and at others, they are an his- 
torical religious sect ‘ intimately related to the conditions of their age’ 
(42). Thus, he tells us in consecutive sentences that Fox was the 
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founder of Quakerism, and that it existed in England long before Fox 
raised his voice ; at one moment the Quaker spirit means any assertion 
of the unlimited authority of conscience, any insistence that the letter 
kills, and at another Quakerism is placed in the historical sequence of 
ideas which first transferred Divine Right from the Pope to the King and 
later to the individual conscience, and is therefore seen to belong in 
origin essentially to the seventeenth century. In these circumstances, 
then, the reader will, I think, do well not to pay close attention to the 
connexion Dr Belasco finds between the two sides of his book. 

So far as the book is an historical study of the relations of Church 
and State in seventeenth-century England, it has much to recommend 
it, though there are defects along with merits. Dr Belasco appears 
sometimes to make an attempt to separate, and then bring together 
again, politics and religion; but in this century they were so far in- 
distinguishable as to make any suggestion that they can be set over 
against one another misleading. Frequently, also, the history is a little 
too simple, as when he says that ‘in the Commonwealth period, 
Englishmen achieved a certain measure of freedom’ (45). But often 
he has a more subtle view to put, and his observation that ‘ the Tolera- 
tion Act does not mark the birth of religious toleration, but establishes 
for the first time, with the connivance of all Protestant Churches, the 
right of religious persecution by the State’ (228), is altogether ad- 
mirable. In dealing with the Quakers in general the author gives 
a sympathetic and well-documented account of their practical atti- 
tude towards the civil and ecclesiastical power, but I think he is 
mistaken (at any rate on the evidence he adduces) in supposing that 
this attitude—even in the case of Penn—ever amounted to a thorough- 
going theory. The Quakers questioned a great many of the assump- 
tions of politics and organized religion, but they took without criticism 
‘the commonly accepted practical virtues of Christianity’ (‘ conscience’, 
indeed, meant very little else than the free operation of this particular 
moral attitude), and for all their freedom of outlook on political and 
ecclesiastical questions, they certainly encouraged moral obscurantism. 
The last section is taken up with a defence of William Penn’s attitude 
towards James II’s religious policy, which is ably conducted and is in 
many ways the best part of the book. 

On more speculative matters Dr Belasco cannot be said to go very 
deep. His interest is exclusively in practical questions, and indeed the 
problems of Authority and Sovereignty have for him, as they had for 
most of the writers he examines, no other than a purely practical bear- 
ing. He has no use for any but a pluralistic theory to explain a 
pluralism of opinion. And he is much influenced by the New In- 
dividualism of certain contemporary political thinkers—an individualism 
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which appears to differ from the old only by being warmed up to satisfy 
a new generation. 

On the whole the book seems accurate, except in a few minor details : 
Descartes is said to come after the Quakers (14), but Barclay is spoken 
of as ‘referring to the Cartesians’ (36); and Burnet is made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But its most awkward feature is the difficulty the 
reader experiences (owing to the style of exposition adopted) of 
ascertaining whether an argument is the author’s own, somebody 
else’s, or merely hypothetical. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


A Life of Ramin Lull, written by an unknown hand about 1311, and 
now first translated from the Catalan with notes and an appendix 
by E. ALLIson Peers. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1927.) 


Every fresh contribution by Mr E. Allison Peers to his series of 
translations of the Catalan form of Ramén Lull’s works is very welcome, 
especially when he gives us so important a treatise as the Contemporary 
Life of the saint. It is to be regretted, indeed, that Mr Peers does not 
say definitely whether he has used a printed edition or (as he implies) 
only the unprinted MSS of the Life, but otherwise he has done very 
well indeed. The pamphlet was written by a devoted disciple of Lull, 
and takes us, on his authority, up to about a.D. 1311, only four years 
before his death, and is even more simple and unadorned than the 
earliest life of St Francis of Assisi. Few saints have been so fortunate 
in this as Ramon Lull. Mr Peers adds as an appendix the Latin form 
of the same Life. I wish he had also added the Catalan text itself. 


Ramon Lull, A Biography, by E. ALLIsonN Peers, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 
1929.) 

It is good to receive a full-dress Life of Ramon Lull written in 
English, a Life too that will supersede anything available in modern 
times. For though Drs Barber and Zwemer have both written Lives 
which have been much better than nothing, yet neither made any 
attempt at completeness, and both were only sufficient to whet one’s 
appetite for more. Thanks, therefore, are due to Mr Peers for this large 
and comprehensive work, based on an independent study of the original 
sources now being slowly published in Majorca. 

Mr Peers’s object is to describe as fully as possible the personality and 
character of Lull, and also the occasions and dates of his writings, 
together with some account of each. And he has succeeded in solving 
a riddle which many readers of Lull’s writings must have found serious. 
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For while we all know his famous appeal to Christian people to be as 
zealous as the Crusaders and yet not to use the means which they 
employed, but rather to pray earnestly to God and plead with un- 
believers, using as means the knowledge of their tongues and customs, 
yet it is too often forgotten that elsewhere he urges, and this even to 
the very end of his life, that the kings and prelates should combine in 
an effort to conquer the ungodly by force of arms. The verbal con- 
tradiction is obvious ; what is the solution? It turns out to be this, 
that while Lull was ever strongly opposed to compulsion in religion 
for individuals, he was equally convinced that so long as the Moslems 
proved themselves superior in the field and in political power generally, 
so long would it be almost impossible to convince them of the truth of 
our holy Faith. Whether this opinion of his be sound or not, it at 
least is not more than verbally contradictory to the other. For himself 
he left, as we all know, no means untried to convince the Moslems by 
his personal self-denial and self-sacrifice even to death. 

But not only Lull himself, his literary work also is intensely interest- 
ing. For his Blanguerna, the first of religious romances after the 
modern style, was written as long ago as 1283, some thirty years or 
more before Dante’s Commedia, and is very well worth reading to-day 
in Mr Peers’s translation (1926). It was written in Catalan, a language 
which came to its perfection long before the Castillian which we now 
call Spanish, at a time when the kingdom of Aragon was far more 
important than that of Castille, extending, as it did, into the south of 
France and to Sicily and the south of Italy. It is a form of Provengal, 
but seems to be more worthy of serious study than the love-songs of the 
troubadours which we usually associate with that term. There is an 
excellent modern grammar of Catalan by Pompeyo Fabra, published in 
Barcelona in 1912, with frequent references to such obsolete forms as 
may be met with in Lull, but a dictionary of archaic Catalan is difficult 
to obtain, if indeed it exists. It would seem to be desirable that much 
more attention be paid to Catalan than has been paid of late. It cannot 
take the place of Spanish, but it has its own value. 

Grateful, however, as we must be to Mr Peers, it is necessary to point 
out that he seems to lack two qualifications for producing an ideal life 
of Ramon Lull. He has both literary and linguistic gifts, but is neither 
a philosopher nor a theologian, and both theology and philosophy 
loomed so largely in Lull’s life, and played so important a part in the 
controversies which his books excited after his death, that a lack of 
interest in those two subjects is a grievous handicap. If, as I hope 
and expect, the book runs before very long to a second edition, it is 
most desirable that Mr Peers should see that it contains one essay on 
Lull’s position in philosophy, and another on his theology. For, after 
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reading the book with some care, it is not evident what there was in 
Lull’s writings which made his enemies attack them so bitterly. Besides, 
one wants to know Lull’s real standing. A great man in philosophical 
or in theological circles he certainly was not, if we judge him by modern 
standards. But was he really a scholar? He was learned, holy, and 
zealous to an extreme, but there does not seem to be any evidence in 
Mr Peers’s book that he ever received the discipline of ordered study, 
save in his ten years’ instruction in Arabic. His writings, when com- 
pared with those of Anselm or Aquinas, smack of the amateur. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


The Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua, edited by C. W. Previtt- 
Orton. (Cambridge University Press, 1928.) 


No one but Mr Previté-Orton is competent to judge this work, which 
has been produced in a manner worthy of the labour that has been 
expended upon it. The accuracy is admirable ; two small errors on 
pp. 141, 28 and 145, 17 may be noticed. But a stately volume whose 
text runs to five hundred pages forbade any wealth of essay or annota- 
tion, unless the editor, to our gain, had followed the example of Newman 
in the Politics. The introduction is brief, though thoroughly helpful ; 
the notes are so good that we must wish that more could have been 
given, for the points of difficulty and of interest where the editor could 
certainly have helped us are frequent. And an index to the vocabulary 
and grammar, which are curious, would have been helpful to others 
than the students of Marsilius. One subject in regard to the Reforma- 
tion that we are apt to disregard is the debt it owed to the controversies 
of the fourteenth century. Mr Previté-Orton has done well to draw 
attention to the English translation of Marsilius which William Marshall 
dedicated to Thomas Cromwell in 1535, and he sometimes indulges 
a grave humour in pointing out how Marshall adapted Marsilius to the 
exigencies of his own argument. But perhaps a comparison of Marsilius 
with Hobbes might be juster than with Erastus. 


Le Feu del Amour, le Modéle de la Vie Parfaite, Le Pater. Par RicHarp 
Ro..e, l’Ermite de Hampole. Traduits par D. M. NorTINcER. 
(Paris, Alfred Name et Fils, 1928.) 


It would be presumptuous in an Englishman to praise the lucid and 
graceful French of Dom Noetinger of Solesmes. We wish that the 
Hermit of Hampole had been content to deliver his message in such 
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terms, and not in the tortured and affected style which has done so 
much to injure his reputation and weaken the force of his appeal. But 
Dom Noetinger is a biographer as well as a translator. Writing, as he 
does, with the advantage of having Miss Allen as his predecessor, he is 
able to advance our knowledge, not so much by new facts as by putting 
those already collected in new light and proportion. The result is that 
no doubt we are on the way to agreement, but for the present the data 
are more difficult to reconcile than before. Dom Noetinger lays stress 
upon the evidence for Rolle’s having been a graduate of Paris and 
a member of the Sorbonne. This explains his familiarity with theology ; 
Dom Noetinger holds that he was more inspired by theologians than by 
mystics ; and it would be consistent with a hostility to the friars which 
our author detects in Rolle. Yet Miss Allen seems right in making the 
decadent monks of the time the object of Rolle’s attack rather than the 
friars. But the great difficulty in Dom Noetinger’s way is that he is 
forced to assume that Rolle deliberately and consistently concealed the 
truth about his Paris training, while he was openly, and sometimes 
ostentatiously, displaying his technical proficiency. This does not seem 
psychologically probable. As to the lessons in the breviary service, 
that was composed in view of Rolle’s expected beatification, Dom 
Noetinger is within his rights in arguing that they have no authority, 
and we cannot resent his allegation that it is curious to see how 
‘modern criticism, generally so severe towards the legends of the 
Breviary, attaches such importance to this office’. But are the stories 
of Rolle’s early life such as are likely to have been invented for purposes 
of edification? They are not of the ordinary type of hagiology ; and 
Dom Noetinger himself is ready to accept the fact of Rolle’s seeking 
shelter with the Dalton family, though he would alter his age at the 
time from eighteen to thirty. One point in the lessons excites our 
author’s suspicion. He argues that it was uncanonical for a layman to 
preach in church. But was this observed, in England or elsewhere, 
when no heresy was abroad? There seems to be ample evidence that, 
when any one felt that he had a religious message to deliver, it was 
assumed that he was orthodox and sincere, and he was respectfully 
heard, whatever might be his age. This removes the objection to the 
story of the Hermit’s lay sermon at eighteen. But as yet we cannot 
solve the difficulties and contradictions, and we must hope for further 
light upon the Hermit’s career. One point Dom Noetinger makes almost 
needlessly clear, that of Rolle’s orthodoxy. Whether he is just in re- 
garding Wycliffe’s message as merely one of hate is another matter. 
The evils of the generation which preceded Wycliffe, and in which 
Rolle’s life was a protest against the dominant secularity, were sufficient 
to justify a severe condemnation. 
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Studies on the early Papacy, by Dom JouHN CuapMan, Monk of Downside 
Abbey. (London, Sheed & Ward, 1928.) 


Tuis book must be described as better in parts than as a whole. It 
is official in tone and is a piece of advocacy, with the peculiarity that 
a good deal of quarrelling between counsel on the same side goes on in 
open court. On the first page stands a note, ‘ Hefele’s History of the 
Councils does not minimise or explain away the Papal prerogatives so 
much as it leaves them out of sight’; and there is some trenchant con- 
troversy directed against Mgr Batiffol. We may leave the disputants to 
deal with each other, though we are left with the impression that the 
author’s convictions are independent of his arguments. He is a 
thorough-going ultramontane, who finds proof of the full Papal claims 
everywhere, even in the text of Scripture. But he is really learned, and 
able to shew that what have often been regarded as mistakes in judge- 
ment and policy on the part of Popes can be so explained as to bring 
them with credit out of the criticism to which they have been subjected. 
Still, what he has done has been a triumph won in a field he has chosen, 
and chosen with much discretion. Any one obsessed with Schaden- 
Jreude could find in the loyal pages of Pastor numerous instances of 
Popes whose defects in character have been punished by errors of 
judgement ; and the strength of the chain which the author claims to 
demonstrate is that of its weakest links. He has only succeeded in 
shewing, in a manner on which we can congratulate him, that some of 
the stronger links are even stronger than we had known. It is not 
probable that many but partisans will read the author’s pages, and few 
of these who justly reverence the memory of the late Dr Bright will 
suffer the wound of hearing him taunted with ‘ conveniently ’ forgetting 
evidence which the critic deems unfavourable to the cause of which (so 
it is assumed) he had made himself the advocate. But Dr Bright was 
not an advocate ; he was a seeker for truth. And our author might 
have done well to remember that it is only on the lower levels of 
forensic practice that the maxim, ‘ No case, abuse the plaintiff’s attorney’, 
is supposed to find its application. 

E. W. WaTSON. 


L Attrition d’aprés le Concile de Trente et d’apris S. Thomas d’ Aquin, 
by J. P&r1NnELLE, O.P. (Bibliothéque Thomiste, Le Saulchoir, Kain, 
Belgium, 1927.) 


Tuis is a work of 150 pages, and comes from the Dominican college 
of Le Saulchoir. Its admirable qualities bespeak an author who is at 
once a scholar and a physician of souls. 
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The Protestant reader, glancing at the title, might pass this book by 
as a piece of arid scholasticism. Actually it is Luther who is at the 
bottom of this book. For it was Luther’s Sermon on Penitence that 
created the dilemma for catholic theologians which forced them to turn 
particular attention upon the state of Attrition. The sting of the Sermon 
is in the passage ///a contritio quam vocant extra caritatem, facit hypocri- 
tam, imo magis peccatorem ; quia solum timore praecepti et dolore damni 
id facit. Et tales omnes indigne absolvuntur et communicantur. Now 
the theologians had ever agreed that charity was of the essence of true 
penitence. Yet the penitential discipline was being everywhere operated 
in favour of people who had recourse to it, visibly from fear and hope, 
and not at all visibly from charity towards God. In such cases it could 
not be said that there was true contrition, but only that imperfect state 
known as the state of ‘attrition’. Is the attrite sinner, as Luther will 
have it, a dissembler with God? Catholic opinion was divided. One 
group, specially represented in the University of Salamanca, replied 
unequivocally, No. For the Salamancans the power of the church on 
earth to forgive sins was the chief fact. It would have been abused 
were absolution given to a man who rejoiced in his sin and purposed 
to sin again. But if the sinner were detached from his sin at the 
moment of absolution, whatever might be the motives that brought this 
about, the efficacy of absolution was beyond doubt, and Luther’s asser- 
tion was false. But this view had not the necessary backing in tradition. 
And so the Salamancan group, instead of providing the Council of Trent 
with a clear case, embarrassed it by endangering the united front of 
catholicism. Pere Périnelle gives an engagingly frank and graphic pic- 
ture of tussle and tactics at this stage of the Council’s work. It ended 
in the establishment of a compromise. The rule of ‘no penitence 
without charity’ must be accepted in principle, but charity need not be 
perfect to produce its effect. So the 13th canon of the VIth Session 
asserted that from a penitence of attrition charity was born, and the way 
thus opened to justification. The 5th canon of the XIVth Session pushed 
so far the presumption that where any kind of penitence shewed itself, 
there must be some secret working of grace and some imperfect dilection 
of God, as to approach in effect the position of the Salamancan group. 
Pére Périnelle holds that in so doing it wrecked its own consistency. 

As a Thomist, Pére Périnelle observes that the Angelic Doctor had 
himself anticipated the view of the majority at Trent ; not, of course, in 
the Summa, since he died before reaching the appropriate section, but 
in various passages of other works. The second part of tie present 
work is therefore devoted to an analysis of attrite penitence, in depen- 
dence upon St Thomas, with the resulting discovery that charity, albeit 
imperfect, is there present. The Lutheran attack is thereby disarmed. 
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The course of attrite penitence may be summarized as follows. 
A secret instigation from God gives rise to a movement of faith which 
places Christian belief before the mind. This first excites servile fear, 
and then suggests a hope of the avoidance of the unhappy consequences 
of sin. The penitent now moves towards the attainment of pardon, but 
is not yet justified. Nevertheless, to have moved so far argues some 
‘appetite for God’. And when this has carried the sinner to that 
humble and loyal submission to the church by which he obtains absolu- 
tion, charity has come to birth, and he is justified. 

The author certainly understands moral psychology. But he appears 
less happy in handling the doctrine of Sacramental Absolution. 

The truly contrite are justified before absolution, and the Sacrament 
bestows simply assurance and fresh incitement to charity. But for the 
attrite, it appears that Absolution must work a moral miracle. Si ante 
absolutionem aliguis non fuisset perfecte dispositus ad gratiam suscipiendam, 
in ipsa confessione et absolutione sacramentali gratiam consequeretur (with 
the saving clause sé obicem non poneret)is quoted from St Thomas /n 
LIV Sent. xviii (p. 104). Now the psychological defence of the reality 
and utility of attrite penitence is one thing, but this recourse to the idea 
of a supernatural effect in Absolution is quite another. There must 
ever be the large body of penitents who are brought to the confessional 
by the strong social inconveniences of non-communicancy. The Protes- 
tant reader will feel that for such folk and for the priests who receive 
them, and particularly at times of stress before great festivals, insistence 
upon a supernatural effect in absolution must prove a real snare. 
Granted that, when a confessor has made sure that it is ‘attrition d’amour’ 
with which he is dealing, he can give absolution and expect his penitent 
to move from attrition to contrition, from lukewarmness to fervour, it is 
clearly proved by the 150 pages of this book that such cases call for the 
greatest exercise of wisdom and circumspection. The contrite may be 
reconciled in haste, but not the attrite. And the Lutheran taunt of 
hypocrisy has not really been avoided if thousands are absolved on the 
strength of a hastily presumed attrition. 

But it would be a pity if emphasis on controversial questions led one 
to fail in recognition of the delicate and illuminating analysis that fills 
page after page of this excellent book. 


Celsus und Origenes, by ANNA Miura-StTancE, Lic. Theol. (Tépel- 
mann, Giessen, 1926.) 
Tuis study was submitted by the authoress for her Lizentiat at Berlin 
in 1924. She subsequently married, and has gone to live in Japan. 
Professor Harnack, who had suggested the subject, now contributes a 
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foreword, and with Professor K. Schmidt has seen the work through 
the press. He states that he has not altered anything except in 
smoothing out ‘stilistische Harten und Ausserlicheiten’. For this 
last office the English reader may be grateful. It still remains some- 
what more difficult reading for a foreigner than formal theological writing 
usually is. 

The authoress aims first at shewing how much Origen and Celsus 
have in common, as seen from the view-point of a modern. The seventy 
years between them makes no great difference in this. We see two 
sides of a question debated, but by members of one cultural age and 
class. 

This part of the work is well done. But in the secondary task of 
bringing out, against the background of common We/tanschauung, the 
contrasted characters of the two men, it is not perhaps fanciful to say 
that the authoress attains a more than masculine sensitiveness of per- 
ception. She shews a power of seeing through the ostensible position 
of a writer, and divining the true, if unconscious, position which it 
masks, which gives a peculiar human interest to the book. 

While Origen is seen to be conditioned, in his reflective thinking, by 
the Hellenism to which mentally he belongs, his reaction is prompt and 
true whenever the theme converges on practical Christian living. In 
sentiment and practice he is Christian to the core, and deeply influenced 
by loyalty to the church. 

But the position is perilous. Origen is approaching a crisis whenever 
he is brought up against the question of the resurrection of the flesh. 
Also he is acutely conscious of /acunae in traditional Christian doctrine, 
and cannot resist the impulse to fill them in with the help of Platonism. 
One point of special interest made in this book is that the conception 
of magic played a really important part in Origen’s thought. It colours 
all his thoughts about causation, and enables him to assimilate Jewish 
belief in divine immanence, in spite of holding a metaphysical doctrine 
of the divine nature with which it is not logically consistent. 

It may safely be predicted that any one who reads this book will be 
glad to have done so. 

W. TELFER. 


Histoire du dogme de la Trinité, tome 1° ‘Les Origines’, tome rr 
‘de Saint Clément 4 Saint Irénée’, by JuLes Lesreton. (G. 
Beauchesne, Paris, 1927, 1928.) 


WHEN M. Lebreton published in rgro the first volume of his work 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, it was warmly welcomed in this JoURNAL 
(vol. xiii pp. 123 ff) for its fine scholarship and learning. We now have 
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a sixth edition of the first volume, and a second volume covering the 
period from Clement to Irenaeus and manifesting on every page the 
characteristics that distinguished M. Lebreton’s treatment of the origins 
of the doctrine. He knows and notices what has been written on the 
subject by scholars with whom he does not agree. In my review of the 
earlier volume I called attention to what seemed to me to be defects of 
historical appreciation of the evidence. ‘ Revelation’ is to him revela- 
tion of doctrine. In passages in the Gospels that report teaching of 
Jesus in which many students to-day detect the product of the experi- 
ence of Christians of the next generation, M. Lebreton denies that there 
is any anachronism and treats the words as words of Jesus by way of 
‘anticipation’ of what was to be at a later time (e.g. the baptismal 
‘ formula’ of Matt. xxviii 19, p. 340). He is always ‘conservative’ in 
his exegesis. The passage in Phil. ii 5-11 offers a good example of his 
method. He refers to Mr Ross’s article on dprayypds in this JOURNAL 
(July 1909, x 573) and to H. Schumacher’s survey of the history of 
interpretation of the passage (see /. 7: S. xvi 109) ; but Mr. W. Warren’s 
important note on éxévwoev éavrdv (J. 7: S. xii 461) has escaped his 
notice, and he does not discuss the new interpretations or seek to shew 
their inadequacy. He declares summarily that the renunciation was not 
of divine holiness, knowledge, or power, but of the enjoyment of divine 
rights and honours (p. 420). Similarly, in the second volume, M. Lebre- 
ton always finds the Catholic doctrine intended in passages where 
scholars, of whom Dr Loofs may be taken as typical, have recognized 
a different line of thought. In Ignatius, for example (p. 310), we have 
the pure Johannine doctrine and the echo of the very words of Christ 
in which it was directly taught. Doubtful expressions and arguments of 
Justin and others are interpreted with the same ‘charity’. Under 
M. Lebreton’s guidance, therefore, we do not really see the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity in the making as we are shewn it in some other 
histories. It is only that some of the writers reviewed do not always 
express themselves as well as they might have done. With this caveat 
I gladly pay my homage to M. Lebreton for what he has given us and 
hope that the third volume, which was in preparation at Easter 1927, is 
nearing its completion. 


Congris fd histoire du Christianisme, 3 vols. (Les éditions Rieder, Paris, 
1928.) 


SPECIAL interest attached to the Congress held at the Collége de 
France in April 1927 because it was held in honour of M. Loisy, and 
the speeches made about him and by him are among the most interesting 
items in the three volumes in which the papers read at the Congress are 
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published. Review of so many papers—there are nearly fifty of them— 
is impossible, save by as many experts, and it is mainly to illustrate the 
variety of the contents of the volumes that I cite the following from 
the first volume :—Les origines de la céne eucharistique (A. Loisy), 
Recherches sur la confession des péchés (R. Pettazzoni), Le chemin 
sur les eaux considéré comme motif de salut dans la piété chrétienne 
primitive (G. Bertram), Jean i 3-4 (E. Hennecke and M. d’Asbeck), 
Le massacre des Innocents ou la persecution de |’Enfant Prédestiné 
(P. Saintyves). 


Health, Disease, and Integration, by H. P. NEwsHOLME, M.D. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 1929.) 


Tuis is an Essay based on a study of certain aspects of encephalitis 
lethargica, by the Medical Officer of Health of the City of Birmingham. 
A few years back a book on such a subject would not have been sent 
for review to a journal concerned with theological studies, and it con- 
tains much that only medical specialists can estimate. It is, however, 
the theory of disease to which the writer has been led by long-continued 
observation and study that gives it its interest for students of theology. 
His thesis is that health is the due co-ordination of all the factors which 
go to the make-up of man, and disease the result of mal-adjustment of 
them. But he insists strongly that these factors include the spiritual 
as well as the mental and physical. Integration is the condition of 
health, and it is particularly neglect of the spiritual aspects of the 
personality that sets up the disturbance of balance in the individual 
that is destructive of health. The later chapters of the book are con- 
cerned with various applications of this thesis. Dr Newsholme suggests 
that it corroborates many of the stories in the Gospels—exorcisms, 
raising of the dead, the Transfiguration, and the Resurrection. I think 
he needs to define his position as regards these matters much more 
closely than he does. I am not clear as to what exactly he means. But 
in his own department his meaning is clear, and his concluding words 
are as follows :— 

Medicine is usually regarded as being concerned primarily with the 
health of the body and mind. But if the health of both depends 
ultimately on the health of the spirit, then Medicine, to be effective in 
its proper domain, must be intimately interwoven with the art and 
science of Religion. Medicine is only at the verge of its real sphere of 
activity, on which it will enter when it can systematically treat the indi- 
vidual as an intimate moulding, not merely of body and mind in their 
delicate adjustment to each other, but of body and mind as the vessel 
for the reception and expression of the spirit. 


Many a ‘doctor’ of the past has been his patient’s best ‘ confessor ’. 
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Dr Newsholme would have them all regard themselves, and train them- 
selves to be, ‘physicians of the soul’. He does not say how we are to 
deal with the fact that many people with almost obtrusively healthy 
bodies seem to have only embryonic souls, whereas the spirit seems 
often to have free course when its physical organ is frail and ailing. 
From the evolutionist point of view must all alike be described as 
manqués ? 


Levitation: an examination of the evidence and explanations, by 
OLIviER Leroy. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1928.) 


THE word ‘levitation’ seems to have been unknown till the year 
1875, and the author of this book is concerned only with cases of ‘ the 
uplifting of the human body above the earth’. M. Leroy has collected 
all records of such cases that he could find and for a nimber of them 
he regards the evidence as sufficient. He dismisses all explanations in 
terms of physics or of natural cause. According to the moral context 
of the life in which it occurs levitation is either a divine marvel or 
a diabolic trickery. M. Leroy has had few predecessors and has put 
much work into his book: it will be of service to all students of the 
subject. 

J. F. B-B. 


Theologie der Gegenwart in Grossbrittanien, by WILHELM VOLLRATH 
(Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1928.) 


Tuis book is a useful summary for German readers of modern British 
theological literature both Anglican and Nonconformist. Its author 
has read widely in the field he describes and gives an extensive account 
of a number of books of very unequal significance. The work is divided 
according to subject matter, with chapters on Biblical scholarship, church 
history, the influence of leading German theologians in England, con- 
temporary British philosophy and ‘systematic theology ’, i.e. philosophy 
of religion, and practical theology. 

For English readers the connexions which are traced between German 
and British thought will be especially interesting. The importance 
attached to German stimulus in the critical study of the Old Testament 
will surprise no one acquainted with the facts, and Dr Vollrath takes 
pains that his estimate of independent British work in New Testament 
criticism and church history should be generous and fair. More novel 
and interesting is the description of the influence of German philosophers 
and theologians and the reception and criticism of their works in England. 
In this, however, one misses genuine historical perspective, and not 
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only because Dr Vollrath is a German writing for Germans, and so con- 
cerns himself principally with German influences on British thought, but 
more because he writes as a bibliographer rather than as a historian and 
does not give a unified picture of the organic developement of modern 
British theology. An adequate history of British theology, however, has 
yet to be written, and Dr Vollrath deserves more thanks for contributing 
an instructive and stimulating volume to the subject than criticism 
because he has left much for others to do. 

A minor point which, however, does much to detract from the 
readableness of the book is the author’s habit of interspersing his text on 
every possible occasion with English quotations and expressions. In 
the choice of the latter, as well as in his impressions of English customs, 
he is not always happy. It may startle the English reader to learn. that 
in good English society (die gute Gesellschaft) it is customary to pay 
and receive calls after church in Hyde Park, and that, on account of this 
enthusiasm for the outdoor life, the Britisher is a ‘typical outsider’. 
(‘So ist der Brite typischer outsider. Der Deutsche dagegen ist in- 
sider’, p. 21.) Even more surprising is the observation that humour 
plays so important a role in British homiletics, especially in the Free 
Churches, that it has achieved a liturgical significance and that no 
sermon is ever delivered without the congregation responding with 
laughter to the preacher’s humorous remarks. (‘ Hier wird er geradezu 
zum kultischen Ereignis. Da gibt’s keine Predigt, ohne dass die 
Gemeinde mit Lachen die witzigen Worte der Redners quittiert.’ p. 19.) 


R. P. Casey. 


Patrologiae Cursus Completus, accurante I,-P. Migne, Series Graeca. 
Tueoporus Hoprner. Jndex Locupletissimus, tam in Opera 
omnium auctorum veterum quam in adiectas praefationes, disserta- 
tiones, commentationes omnes omnium virorum doctorum recentium 
per capitula operum omnium argumenta complectens. Accedit Indt- 
culus auctorum ex ordine tomorum, indiculus auctorum ex ordine 
alphabetico, Quorum operum titulis editionum recentiorum conspectus 
adnectitur, indiculus methodicus. Tomus J. (Paris, Geuthner, 1928.) 
(Price of complete work in two volumes, 250 francs.) 


WHATEVER new editions of the works of the Greek Fathers have been 
or may be published, there can be little doubt that Migne’s Greek 
Patrology will remain for a century or two yet indispensable for 
purposes of reference. Yet few private persons can afford the cost of, 
or provide accommodation for, the complete set of about one hundred 
and sixty volumes. Dr Hopfner’s work can be thoroughly recom- 
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mended as providing a wonderfully full and accurate account of their 
contents, which ought to be in the library of every student of the 
subject. The first fascicule, which lies before me, contains ninety-six 
pages and covers the contents of the first seventeen volumes (Apostolic 
Fathers, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, &c.). The format is the same 
as that of the Migne series, but the paper and type are much better. 
The author, who is Professor extraordinarius of Classical Philology in 
the (German) University of Prag, writes in Latin, and has produced 
a work which will be invaluable also to the possessors of the Migne 
collection itself, to whom it will save much time. 


Das Comma Johanneum, ein nachgelassenes Werk von D. EpuarpD 
RicGenBacH.t (Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie, 
hrsg. v. A. Schlatter und W. Liitgert, XXXI Bd. 4 Heft.) 
(Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1928.) 


In this, the latest work of an indefatigable student of the New Testa- 
ment and the Fathers, we have a full, accurate, lucid, and up-to-date 
account of the history and range of the famous interpolation, which can 
be heartily recommended to all students of the New Testament text. 


A. SouTER. 


Rabbinische Gleichnisse, von Paut Fiesic. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1929.) 


Tue author of this work gathers together from the rabbinical 
writings of the second and third centuries a number of pieces, thirty- 
four in all, that are either parallel to or illustrations of the Parables of 
Christ. All are carefully pointed and there is added a Vocabulary of 
the post-biblical Hebrew and Aramaic words that are found in the 
selection. The sources are indicated and N.T. references are given. 
They form a very fine Introduction to the Haggada of the Talmud and 
Midrash, and the student may well be introduced to them as soon as 
he has attained some facility in Bible Prose. Were the teacher to 
introduce a few notes on the works from which these parables are drawn 
(Midrash Rabba, Siphra, Siphri, Mechilta, and the two Talmuds) as 
well as on the lives of the rabbis quoted, the student would soon attain 
to a fair knowledge of the Mishnah Period. The private student should 
find these things in such works as the Jewish Encyclopaedia. The 
selection is intensely interesting as illustrating the methods of teaching 
of the early Talmudic days. Perhaps in a second edition the English 
meanings might also be given in the vocabulary, on the lines Dalman 
has set forth in his Dialekiproben. 

Wm. M. CuristiE. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, edited by JOHANNES 
Hempet. N.F.v. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1928.) 


PauL KaH_e, the author of Masoreten des Ostens, Leipzig, 1913, 
writes an article entitled Die hebraischen Bibelhandschriften aus Baby- 
lonien (pp. 113-137). He begins by reminding us that the well-known 
Petersburg codex of the Prophets of the year a.D. 916, though it is 
furnished with the Babylonian (supralinear) vowel points, yet follows 
the tradition of Tiberias as to the reading. The codex adds in fact 
nothing to our knowledge either of the text of the Old Testament or of 
the pronunciation of Hebrew. Almost the same may be said of the 
numerous Yemenite MSS, which reached European libraries in the 
nineteenth century. 

Dr Kahle has directed his attention to the yield of the Cairo Geniza. 
He has examined a hundred fragments of MSS which are of Babylonian 
origin, and he gives here a general view of this material. The fragments 
are now widely scattered, in Cambridge, Oxford, Petersburg (Leningrad), 
and New York. Dr Kahle has succeeded in many cases in identifying 
scattered fragments as portions of one MS: thus his MS ‘Eé 22’ is 
pieced together from thirty-six fragments, scattered between Leningrad, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. 

He divides his MSS into two classes, an E-class with simple (‘ einfach ’) 
punctuation, and a K-class with mixed (‘ kompliziert ’) punctuation. The 
E-class is the older and more valuable; in the K-class we see an 
increasing assimilation of the text to the common Tiberian standard. 
The article is illustrated with seventy plates of reproductions of these 
fragments of MSS—a valuable addition to the letterpress. 

Otto Eissfeldt writes on ‘ Jahwe als Kénig’ in reference to the view 
of Mowinckel and others—the view that many passages in the Old Testa- 
ment refer to a ‘ yearly festival’ held to celebrate JEHOVAH’s accession 
to the throne as king of Israel. But Eissfeldt maintains that the passages 
which call JEHovAH ‘king’ have a more general reference ; they mean 
either that He is the protector of His people and of His worshippers, 
or that His majesty is that of a great king. He concludes his examina- 
tion of these passages with the words, ‘ Eine Anspielung an ein Fest, 
das den Beginn der Ké6nigsherrschaft Jahwes, seine Thronbesteigung, 
kultisch gefeiert, und an einen Mythus, der ihm zugrunde gelegen hatte, 
fanden wir nicht.’ 

Further, he examines the so-called 7hrondesteigungpsalmen (Pss. x\vii, 
xclii, xcvi, xcvii, xcviii, xcix) and will not accept the proposed rendering 
of the verb 75» as a perfect, ‘| Jenovan] hath become king’. He gives 
good reason for retaining the older rendering, ‘J. is king’, 

W. Rudolph returns (pp. 156—166) to the sorely debated question of 
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‘ the Servant of JEHovaH’. He adheres to his old thesis as set forth in 
ZAW, 1925, pp. 90-114. This is that the poet of the Servant Songs 
recognized a certain contemporary of his own as Messiah, and followed 
his career with these songs. The four songs though they refer to one 
person cannot be understood as springing from one and the same 
occasion (‘Moment’): the poet accompanies the vicissitudes of the 
Servant’s career with his songs. Rudolph believes that the Servant 
was actually put to death and that if the poet looked for further activity 
from the Servant, he was reckoning on his resurrection. Rudolph will 
not hear of any separation of the first three songs from the fourth; the 
four are to be treated as forming a unity. Finally, he will not identify 
the Servant further than by calling him a ‘Second Moses’. 

A communication from Ed. Kénig, followed by a note by Anton 
Jirku (pp. 199-211), continues the discussion on the Hadiru. Kénig 
reviews briefly the chief references to the Hadiru or SA-GAZ, one in 
the time of Rim-sin of Larsa (2200 B.c.), another on a Hittite document 
found at Boghazkoi, and specially those found in the Amarna letters 
(1411-1358 B.c.) which tell so vivid a story of the conquering advance 
of the Hadiri. He contrasts the warlike story of the monuments 
with the peaceful account of the journeys of the Patriarchs, and sums 
up, ‘ Folglich ist es falsch, wenn von einigen (z. B. Jirku und Sellin) die 
Wanderung Abrams nach Kanaan mit dem Vordringen der Chabiritrupps 
zusammengeschaut wird, von dem in den.Amarnatexten an den oben 
angefiihrten Stellen gesprochen wird.’ 

Konig holds that the Hadiri of whom Abdichipa, the governor of 
Jerusalem, complains in the Amarna letters are to be distinguished from 
the Hadiri of other passages. They came from She-e-ri (Seir, Edom), 
and may be akin to the descendants of Abram the Hebrew. Abram 
himself lived before the Amarna-period, so Kénig holds. 

An important article (pp. 7-25) is contributed by G. R. Driver on 
‘The original form of the name Yahweh’. Lists are given of Theo- 
phonic names found : 

(1) On ostraka from Samaria (circ. 850 B.c.), which are classified as 
(a) those that have —Y as the first element, such as yt, ‘ Jehoiada’ ; 
and (4) those that have »— as the second element, such as 3x, 
‘ Abijah’. 

(2) In Assyrian Annals (850-700 B.c.), such as (a) Yau-hazi, 
‘Jehoahaz’ ; and (4) Hazaqi-yau, ‘ Hezekiah’. 

(3) In Babylonian documents (464-404 B.c.). (a) (él) Yéhu-natanu, 
‘ Jonathan’ ; and (4) Hanani-ydma, ‘ Hananiah ’. 

(4) In Egyptian papyri (490—300 B.c.), such as (a) jn3n, ‘ Jonathan’; 
and (4) ma, ‘ Gemariah’. 

Driver concludes that the Masoretic vocalizations Yého— and — Yahi 
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are incorrect for the earliest pronunciation: both must have been Yah 
(‘Jah’). The Assyrian Yau-hazi was not pronounced Yo-, but Yz@-, 
the u being only a half-consonant serving only to prolong the preceding 
vowel a. The termination - Yau, - Yau, was also pronounced Ya. 

The tetragrammaton itself springs from the short form Yah. The 
name has no occult meaning ; it is in its origin, ya, ‘O’, an exclamation 
intended to attract the attention of the Deity. See also Lukyn Williams 
in J. 7. S. xxviii pp. 276-283, and Burkitt, pp. 407-409. To the 
Reviewer it has seemed best for some years past to retain for common 
use the form JEHOvaAH, which does not pretend to be anything but 
a word well established in the English Bible since 1539. See Ps. xxxiii 
12; Ixxxiii 18 in the Great Bible. ‘Jehovah’ is retained not only in 
our own R. V. of 1885, but also in the Standard Edition of the American 
R. V. issued in rgor. 

On pp. 59-73 the editor gives a Chronicle with some useful (short) 
notices of recent books: see also pp. 284-287. On pp. 271-284 are 
chronicled the contents of many theological and archaeological journals, 
German, English, Dutch, French, Jewish, and Norwegian. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 


Orationes Propriae Dominicis et Festis aliisque diebus sacris ad usum 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae Latinis versibus redditae a REGINALDO 
GuALTERO Macan, D.Litt., Coll. Magnae Aulae Universitatis 
Oxon. quondam Magistro. (Oxoniae: apud Basilium Blackwell, 
MCMXXVIII.) 


Two years ago Dr Macan printed that ‘ brief appreciation’ in Zhe 
Cambridge Ancient History, ‘of a noble pair of immortals :—the swan 
song of a phil-Hellenist well stricken in years’. Now he sings the 
Ave atque vale of a Latin poet’s affection, Christian and serene. 

This is his dedication :— 

AD MAJOREM DEI GLORIAM * ATQUE IN PIAM MEMORIAM + ANIMARUM 
TRIUM PERFIDELIUM - E. C. S. GIBSON + J. H. SKRINE « H. M. BURGE - 
HANC FOLIORUM SACRORUM COROLLAM + CONTEXUIT DEDICAVIT + AMICUS 
SUPERSTES OCTOGENARIUS 

And this his rendering of the All Saints’ collect :— 


Elegisti quos amas 
ut electos unias 
sancta cum familia 
scilicet ecclesia, 
immo Christi corpore 
mystica sub specie. 
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Nobis autem gratiam 

da sequi super viam 
vivendi recte, pie, 
sanctorum regimine, 
beatorum omnium,’ 
demonstratam admodum ; 


Ut tangamus gaudia 
inexplicabilia, 

quae praeparasti, Deus, 
Te solum amantibus, 
propter merita tui 

Jesu Christi Filii. 


‘The Collects rendered into Latin verse’ might be a doubtful boon. 
The old composers turned them into anthems: was their experiment 
fortunate? Yes; just because they made pure anthems, transforming 
the model. So Dr Macan has transformed the collects into hymns. 
All are more or less on Ambrosian rules, and the nearer they keep these 
the better they run—rhythmic, yet with care for metre—though some 
which may claim kin with the unstressed, syllable-counting, medieval 
families, make pleasant variety: in some elision is used, in others not ; 
iambic dimeter is the prevalent metre but longer and more elaborate 
systems are interspersed ; everywhere the clear language reigns in which 
S. Ambrose rendered piety sincere, musical, joyous, and reverent. This 
is a grammarian’s Book of Hours, to be got by heart. Only 250 copies 
have been printed, of which 225 are for sale. Beati possidentes. 


A. NAIRNE. 


A Coptic Dictionary: compiled by W. E. Crum. [Part I; a-esuge]. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1929. 425. net. To be completed in 
five parts ; subscription price for the whole, £7. 7s.) 


Coptic has an interest for theological students in three fields, the 
Bible, apocrypha (including some Gnostic documents of great value), 
and hagiology. Its value in the first of these has been greatly enhanced 
of late years, owing to the discovery of certain manuscripts of the 
Coptic versions which must be placed, on palaeographical grounds, 
almost as early as the best MSS of the Greek originals, 

Coptic scholars have hitherto depended upon a dictionary nearly 
roo years old—that which Amedeo Peyron published at Turin in 1835. 
Not only has scientific lexicography made great progress since Peyron’s 
day, but great masses of new Coptic material have been made available: 
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this is particularly so in non-literary documents, of which it may be said 
that none at all had then been printed ; and for the study of the lan- 
guage and the meaning of words they are of just as great value—perhaps 
greater—as the finds of Greek papyri for the elucidation of Hellenistic 
Greek. 

The time was accordingly ripe for a new dictionary, and it was proper 
that it should be compiled by Mr. Crum, the best Coptologist of our 
time—perhaps of any time. It is the result of more than twenty years’ 
work, and covers the whole field of published Coptic letters, and of much 
that is still unpublished. I have dealt elsewhere (in the Budletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies) with this really great work from a more 
strictly linguistic point of view, and I shall try in the present review to 
indicate some of its importance for theological studies. 

Coptic, in its literary documents, is essentially a translation-language : 
there is comparatively little of which a Greek original is not, or has not 
been, extant. The determination therefore of the precise meaning of 
any Coptic word should be approached in the first instance by com- 
parison with the Greek word which it represents ; Mr. Crum has con- 
sistently pursued this method, which makes his work of all the greater 
value to the student of biblical and patristic Greek texts. I can best 
illustrate his procedure by an example: at the Coptic word acne /anguage 
he cites the passages where it represents respectively yAdooa, Aadid, 
didAexros, and A€éis, adding an example where Keacne (literally, another 
language) translates dA\Anyopia. A few words from his preface shew his 
method and make its value to scholars apparent : 


All that seemed practicable was to begin illustration with biblical, 
t.e. indisputably the earliest, examples, and those in which the Greek 
originals and dialectal parallels give the best guarantees for meanings, 
and to follow these by quotations from the old Gnostic books—the 
Pistis and the Bruce Papyrus—and next from the one conspicuous 
native writer whom the literature can boast: Shenoute (333-451) ...-. 
Wherever traceable the Greek original or equivalent—for the correspon- 
dence between them is often of the vaguest— has been added to patristic 
instances, but space forbade giving the references for these ; the reader 
is asked to credit us with having in no case assumed a merely supposi- 
tional equivalent. In the biblical examples of the commonest words 
I do not pretend to record exhaustively the Greek equivalents: those 
which occur but once or twice may be found to be absent. 


I do not know how Mr Crum will conclude his dictionary—whether 
space and expense will permit a list of the Greek (Arabic, Syriac, 
Hebrew) words which he has quoted, with their Coptic equivalents: and 
a list of place-names and other proper names, giving a reference to the 
Coptic words under which they are found, would indeed be valuable. 
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If none of these are possible, I venture to make another suggestion, the 
acceptance of which would confer a great boon on the theological 
student who has not gone very deep into Coptic, and wishes to use the 
language rather for his textual studies than for its own sake. I should 
like Mr Crum to produce another and better ‘ Parthey’ from his own 
work—he would do it so much better than any external abbreviator. 
Parthey, an erudite but somewhat uncritical polymath, published at 
Berlin in 1844 a comparatively small book, which has been of con- 
siderable use to Coptologists, though they have to employ it with 
caution; its scope may be seen from its titlke—‘ Vocabularium coptico- 
latinum et latino-copticum e Peyroni et Tattami lexicis . .. accedunt 
elenchus episcopatuum Aegypti, index Aegypti geographicus coptico- 
latinus, index Aegypti geographicus latino-copticus, vocabula aegyptia 
a scriptoribus graecis explicata, vocabula aegyptia a scriptoribus latinis 
explicata.’ Mr Crum would presumably make his vocabulary into (and 
from) Greek and English rather than Latin: and if he could produce 
such a little book, to be sold at 10/6 or 15/-, he would crown his 
services to people of the sort that read this JOURNAL. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 
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und der Libertiner—E. E. Becker Sammelarchiv oder Einzelarchiv fiir 
die Bestinde der Pfarreien ?—Literarische Berichte und Anzeigen. 
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